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Number 22 


AT THE START. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
4S some strong runner girded for the race— 
The lithe frame bent from eager foot to head 
Like a strained bow ere yet the shaft be sped— 
Stript of all hindrance, stands within his place 
With clear eyes burning in the steadfast face, 
Waiting the signal, not in fear or dread, 
But swift, exultant longing, that doth shed 
A glory over all the waiting space— 
So dost thou stand, belovéd, at the start! 
All life before, undimmed by grief or sin, 
Joy in thine eyes that, smiling, seek the goal, 
Love on the lips and honor in the heart, 
Strong foot and hand the daring prize to win, 


And God’s own sunshine resting in thy soul! 
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MENEELY & JOMP. 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLE 
For Churches, Scuools, etc., aleo Chima 
end Peals. Fortsore than half a centar 
noted for woerlority over all others. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperiand Tin. Address 

BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH BELLS seu 
PUREST BELL MET. LLS é: *) 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. BALTIMORE, MD 


C H U R C H CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 
SEATI N GS PULPIT FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 1°52, 1tSt- 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & Co., Waeyeeen 
























CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS we } pandas Chars Architect. 
ar quare oom 8, posite 
Providence RB. R. Station, Monten. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 


| CHURCH 
4 CARPETS. 
a caterer seaascanaesin’ 
ie ) Sohets correapondenon, 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
658 Washington St, sSRe2%!'s.., Boston. 
Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 
BEST et Churches, ewe and Business Property, 


















J 
i =a In connection with our wholesale 
‘a in CHURCHES at man- 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
BO Rose St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


iJ CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
* Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK . 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of stud one thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 














Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical ;Engl- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For ca’ 
Joque address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. Summer Pupils re- 
ceived. REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal 
Literary and other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at WORLD'S FAIR. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both ‘sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
ra a promising boy of eight that you think a 
ood deal of ? Let me have him next fall. 
y pamphlet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and_receiye 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


NEW HASIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SETi- 
inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
yartment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
Modern and Ancient langness, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. _ 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Ft. Edward, N. ¥Y. For Young Women. 36th 
qoer Sept. 26. Six courses and sh Musie, Art, 
Zlocutfn, Physical Culture. Jos. E. KiNG, D. D. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 

Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, tin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. F.D. LANE, Professor ot Mathematics, 
Ashburnham Mass. 






































MAINE, PORTLAND. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar 
-atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
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ar ORGAN 






the latest and best 
styles, and how to 
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BOOK FREE, 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. [t will show you 


SAVE 1 Ooo Satisfaction guaranteed 
e before you pay. 
Cut this out and mailittous. You will be more than pleased at the 
ORGANS from $25 up.] ifyou do itat once, (PTA ROG from 8175 up, 
Established 26 Years, 


» Cornish Organ and Piano 
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Prof. Marvin R. Vincent, 


of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
says of Beecher’s Bible Studies: “He hada 
rare faculty of stripping a difficult subject of tech. 
nical and seholastic rubbish. I wish the first two 
discourses, on ‘Inspiration’ and ‘Reading the 
Bible,’ might be in the hands of every Bible reader 
-.. Commend themselves alike to common sense 
and scholarly sense.” (Crown 8vo, 438 pp., $1.50.) 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
47 E. 10th St., New. York, 

















Why not preserve your papers? 





A 
Convenient 
Binder For ‘ie CONGREGATIONALIST, 











Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 








e 
Sunny Side Songs 
7 
THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 


WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 


Price, 830 per 100. 
Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 





THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors ani 
Befiector Chandeliers 
for ory conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. B00. 
20 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
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TONED. 





BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 
MODERATE - PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
NgoBOUSSTONST:| SSE TYORET” 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, tLe 
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A New Home Missionary Book. 


JUST ISSUED. 


Two Volunteer 
Missionaries. 


By S. W. Ponp, Jr. Pp. 278. Price $1.25. 


The mission to the Dakota Indians is one of the most 
interesting, as it has been one of the most successful, 
missionary endeavors of our time. This volume deals 
with its origins, relating how two brothers, Samuel W. 
and Gideon H. Pond, went out from Connecticut at their 
own charges to labor among the Indians of Minnesota. 
Later on they had appointments from the American 
Board, but still continued to support themselves in large 
part. The story of their labors, their hardships and 
their joys, told by the son of one of them is full of in- 
terest to every lover of missions. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


‘ BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





WE publish Books of 


Home 
® Missionary 
Enterprise 
For instance: 


Our Life Among the Iroquois Indians 
Price $1.50. By Mrs. HARRIETT 8S. CASWELL 
A graphic and interesting story. 


Service in the King’s Guard. 
By Two OF THEM. Price $1.50. 


rhe personal experiences of two frontier mission- 
aries, 


Asa Turner: 


A Home Missionary Patriarch and His Times. By 
Key. GEO. F. MAGOUN, D. D. $1.50. 

The Mormon Delusion: 
its History, Doctrines and the Outlook in Utah. By 


Rev. M. W. MONTGOMERY. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. Prices net. ° 


Skhokomish. 
Ten Years of Missionary Work among the Indians. 
By Rev. M. EELLS, $1.25. 


Mary and I: or, Forty Years among 
CHE SIOUX. By STEPHEN R. Ria@s, D. D., LL. D. 
Portraits. $1.50, 


Incidents in a Busy Life. 31.25. 


An autobiography of Rev. Asa Bullard, the Sunday 
school organizer and missionary. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





PAUSIC BOW 





“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 2cents. “SONGS 

F THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo, F. RootandC. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. As ite 
bame indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55 cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for al! oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
Clubs of five or,more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—-PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 








Charles L. Webster &-Co. 


PUBLISH TODAY: 


A Catastrophe in Bohemia: 


By Henry S. Brooks. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Many readers of periodical Mperatare will immediately 
associate the name of Henry 8. Brooks with a number 
of short stories, wherein the most interesting phases of 
life in the mining towns of the United States, Lower 
a and Mexico are strikingly and feelingly de. 
picte 


Toppleton’s Client; or, A 
Spirit in Exile. 


By Joun KENDRICK Banos, author of “ Coffee 
and Repartee,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A semi- emorese story of the supernatural, in the 
best vein of this popular writer. An utterly common- 
place English bars er is persuaded to vacate his body 

at intervals in favor of an accomplished but wicked 
disembodied soul. The latter achieves brilliant suc- 
cesses under its false guise, and finally makes eff with 
the body altogether. The Sacramees capes — re- 
tains Toppleton to recover the lost bet A and their 
= to do this are described in an entertaining man- 


New paper editions of the follcwing - 


Mr. Billy Downs and _ His 
Likes. 


By RicHarp MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of 
‘‘Dukesborough Tales.’’ Frontispiece by 
Dan Beard. Paper, 12mo, 50 cents, 


“These stories tend to confirm the favorable puts 
ment of the editor of the series that Coll’ Johnston is 
the founder of a school of fiction and the dean of South, 
ern men of letters.”"— Cincinnati Times-Star: 


The Master of Silence: A | 
Romance. 


By IrnvinG BACHELLER. Paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 


“*The Master of Silence’ is the first novel of Mr. 
in ast Bacheller, of the newspaper syndicate, and deals 
ina s oteiking way with the faculty of mind-reading.” — 


Dei Finimondone: Cala- 
brian Sketches. 


By ELIsABETH CAvaAzzA. Frontispiece by Dan 
Beard. Paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 


“She succeeds entirely in the effort to communicate 
a wild, native flavor to her romances of Italian peasant 
life. Philadelphia Ledger. 


*,* For sale by ail booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


W. E publish Books on 


Foreign 
Missions 








For instance: 


Missions, Protestant Foreign. 
salSurvey. By Prof. CHRISTLIEB. $1.00, 


Honda the Samurai. By Rev. WILLIAM 
ELLiot GrirFris, D. D., author of ‘* The 
Mikado’s Empire,’”’ etc. With illustra 
tions. $1.50. 

A concise and popular narrative description of Japan. 

Faith Working by Love. By D. T. Fiske, 
D.D. $1.50. 

The story of the life and work of Miss Fidelia Fiske. 

Woman and Her Saviour in Persia. With 
illustrations and a map. 12mo, $1.25, 
Gathered from the memorials of Miss Fiske. 

Life Scenes in the Mountains of Ararat. 
By MosEs PAYSON PARMELEE. $1.25. 


By H. L. READE. 


A Univer- 


Story of a Heathen. 


Pp. 82. 60 cents. 


With a simple and direct style the writer has told of 
me growth, conversion and wide influence of a Japanese 
y: 


Forty Years Among the Zulus. By Rev. 
JOSIAH TYLER, missionary of the A. B, C, 
F.M. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Morning Light in Many Lands. By Rev. 
DANIEL Marcu, D.D. 8vo, $2.00, 


Recounts a trip around the world visiting missions. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO: 





Cong’] Sunday School & Pub. Society. 


Now Ready!!! 
CAPITAL NEW STORIES BY 


EVELYN EVERETI-GREEN. 
In the Days of Chivalry. 


A Tale of the Times of the Black Prince. 
By E. Everett-GRreen, author of “ Loyal 
Hearts and True,” ‘The Church and the 
King,’”’ ‘‘ The Lord of Dynevor,”’ etc. 8vo, 
cloth extra, $1.75. 


A story of the wars of the Black Prince, the scene 
being laid in —_3 oy andin Gascony. The author 
seeks to show that there are forms of chivalry 
higher than that commonly so called, 


Maud Melville’s Marriage. 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By E. 
EVERETT-GREEN, author of ‘‘In the Days 
of Chivalry,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


A very interesting story, founded on one of those 
child marriages not uncommon in England in the 
seventeenth century. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Birdie’s Kesolve and Ho it Accom- 
fie A Story for Children. l2mo,. cloth extra, 
Charch and the King (The). 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


Dulcie’s Little Brother; or, Doing s at Little 
Monksholm. 12mo, cloth extra, #1. 


Base and Tottie; or, The Stery of an Old- 
Fashioned Pair. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00 


Dulcie’s Love Story. 12mo, cloth extra, gu 00. 


Fighting the Good ight; or, The Successful 
nfluence of Well-Doing. |2mo, cloth extra, $1. 


Pretrece of Wylmington (The). 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.25. 


Lerd of Dynevor (The). 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


Loyal Hearts. A Story of the days of “Good Queen 
ess.” 12mo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


Sir Ayimer’s Heir. 
cloth extra, 80 cents. 


Temple’s en | am For Lifeand Death. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 


True to the Last; or, My Boyhood’s Hero. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


Vera’s Trust. A Tale. 
Wars of Koses (In the). 
Winning the Victory; or, 


A Story for the Young. 12mo, 


12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 
Di Pennington’s 


Reward. A Tale. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Publishers and Importers, 


33 East i7th St. (Union 8Sq.), NEW YORK. 





Works by Prof. Briggs 


THE CASE AGAINST PROFESSOR 
BRIGGS. Part I. Cr. 8vo, paper, 





net, P ‘ ° 2 $ .50 


THE CASE AGAINST PROFESSOR 
BRIGGS. PartII. Cr. 8vo, paper, : 
net, ° ‘ ° ° 5 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF 
THE HEXATEUCH. Cr. 8vo, $1.75 

THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH, 
AND THE REASON. The Three 
Great Fountains of Divine Au- 
thority. Cr. 8vo, ° ° $1.75 

WHITHER? A THEOLOGICAL 
QUESTION FOR THE TIMES. 
Cr. 8vo, ‘ ° - $1.75 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
748-745 Broadway, New York 








This little tract has Ay 


The of immense mavaee te the 
churches in sue La 
6“ H i 99 tematic methods vof givin 

was 8 as fo 

arris article in the. coum restos 
hod of efi aaa stisected ore Be, 

ce. 0 
Met 0 0 the “True Method of Giv- 


ing” in its begeent = have 
Giving $2.50; 0; 99 copies, $1.4 $1.00. .— 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 
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OTHING Good for 

leather is wanting in 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 





Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


“ Well-bred watches 


result from noble ancestry, 
early association, discipline, and 
natural selection: They are chos- 
en by well-bred people; who prefer 
taste, elegance, and accurate time, 
rather than display and great ex- 
pense. Expensive things are sel- 
dom the most stylish or satisfying. 
You will miss your train or your 
dinner quite as easy and often with 
a hundred-dollar watch, as with 
the new, quick-winding Waterbury, 
which is just as handsome, is genu- 
ine, and costs from $15 down to $4. 


Jeweled movement; stem-wind- 
ing and setting; guaranteed 
case;--filled, gold, coin-sil- 
ver, etc.—for business men, 
ladies, and boys. All jewelers 39 





an Silver War 


H OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
RY THE QUESTION: WILL IT WEAR 
need never be asked jf 
y your tosses bear 

















in itself 
udranttes 
THE QUALITY. 
BE SURE THE PREFIX 
°104/. 
eee 
IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 
THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
* HALF A CENTURY : 
SOLD BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
: IF YOU ARE NOT SURE WHERE THE GENUINE 
| 1847 ROGERS GOODS 
> CAN BE OBTAINED ADDRESS @ 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA C° MERIDEN CONN. 


ELLUSTRATIONS OF LATEST DESIGNS AND VALUABLE INFORMA 
UON WILL BE MAILED YOU CMENTION THIS PAPER) 




















Summer Camp for Boys, 
From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 


Camp Rindge. 


Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the 
supervision of THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING 
ScHOOL. Everything is done for the health, welfare 
and entertainment of the boy. Each tent is in 
charge of a regular instructor of the school. A 
physician is a resident of the camp. 


Send for Circular giving Full Description to 
HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent, 
. Cambridge, Mass. 





IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into al! languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, 
b 









and the first cost will be less. 
If Barytes and other adulterants of white 
lead are “just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “Strictly Pure White Lead ?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 
What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 
old and standard brands of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) ** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK'’ (Pittsburgh) 
** ATLANTIC ” (New York) ** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
*‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) «* MORLEY "’ (Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY " (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 


Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
y Lf handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 


**COLLIER " (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN "” Ta ; : 
**CORNELL " (Buffalo) ** SOUTHERN ”" (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER " (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) **UNION " (New York) 


** JEWETT " (New York) 
are strictly pure, “Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 

For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. i " 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 





1 Broadway, New York, 
H.W NS" Aainis 
. W JOH Wee 
Shext Paints are compased of pure unsted — 
eC 


ol and the highest grade al pigments. They are 
combined by processes exclusively our own andare unequaled by any in richness and permanericy of 
color. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet two coats without thining and can be 
Safely thinned with Ye gallon linseed oil to one gallon paint for first coal. 

Be SAMPLE CARD.OF 56 SHADES, INSTRUCTIONS FoR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING ETc. FREE BY MAIL, 


yy _— = 
” NEWYORK JERSEY CITY CHICAGO - 34 H. W. J 
OLD CILW) | A Ae VV. OHNS 6. 
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Remingto 


Bicycles 


Six patterns. Weights, 20 to 44 pounds, 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., | ==—— ae 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 
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Up to Date.| Columbia Bicycles. 


Prices $100 to $145. Responsible bias. Why? You know why! Columbias 
agents wanted. stand by themselves — above all bicycles. 

Columbia Catalogue. 45 comprehensive engravings. 

Send for Catalogue. The most exhaustive cycling catalenee published. Free 








Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Ne 











Men who know bicycles always buy Colum- 


at Columbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps- 
w York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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GENTS WANTED ON SALARY ce 
to hand 


Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- 
ton, Denver, San Francisco. A. G. Spalding 
le the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing P & Bros., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 


Pencil. Agents makin r week. MONROE d 
ERASER Mr’e. Co x fis 
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Vandana ky tn tnd a tnd etn BVM EV eV eG EG eV eVews > 4 e 
, Beautify Your Home with . & WV ¢ 
$ 3|¢ Victor + 
: NEW WALL FAPER; | ¢ Bi 1 
q ost lete assortment of les ever i ¢ 
ee oe 1CYCies 
2 postage only. Deduct postage when ordering. & 
2 = =. GUARANTEED = - = é rer : 
bd Cl iEA PE rR TH AN EV ER $ ® Are first in tires and improvements. The 
< : e sa auteh § ye 
2 G od Papers fe. per Roll cit Papers $ P 4 best pneumatic with inner tubes remov 
4 le oll; , . ani 7 
P3 Up dinch BORDERS to match ie’ Yara z , : ggboepes.e the rim. ol aes are going 
¢ ne match, 5 . 2 7 ; ? 
$ F.H. CADY, 305 High St.. Providence, R.1.% | Bp *° ride why not ride the best 
PAPPPPSPIN SP PSPSPS SSSSSSSSSSSD Oe Z Victor catalog is yours for the asking. 
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N an editorial in our issue of May 18 
| we gave an outline of the doctrine of 

the Presbyterian Church, remarking 
that ‘‘the grand evangelical doctrines are 
held as strongly as ever by Congregational- 
jsts, but without the excrescences at which 
intelligent faith revolts.’’ Weare asked to 
state what those doctrines are and how it is 
possible to hold them apart from Calvinism. 
Each Congregational church has its own 
creed and some of these creeds still contain 
the outlines of the Calvinistic system, while 
others are short and simple statements of 
belief, attempting less exact definitions of 
God and of His eternal purposes concerning 
men. Several creeds are referred to by Con- 
gregationalists as expressing the substance 
of the evangelical faith which they hold in 
common. Among these are the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene symbols and the creed 
adopted by the Commission of 1883, which 
may be found in the Congregational Hand- 
book for the present year. The only dec- 
laration of faith, however, which was ever 
adopted by a National Council of Congre- 
gational churches was what is known as 
the Burial Hill Declaration, which we pub- 
lish on page 870. The latter sections, we 
suppose, present as nearly as any one docu- 
ment a summary in particulars of the grand 
evangelical doctrines held by Congrega- 
tionalists, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of those who are inquiring what those 
doctrines are. 


Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington of New 
York recently preached a sermon at the con- 
secration of St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Northampton, in which he skillfully 
analyzed the elements of strength in the 
Roman and the Puritan or Independent con- 
ceptions of religion, showed how the Puri- 
tan and Romanist now confront each other 
in New England, and then pointed out the 
via media, where both would find ultimate 
rest and peace. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the via media is the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The opportunity is de- 
scribed as “ideal.” True, it is necessarily 
and very frankly confessed by Dr. Hunting- 
ton that the attempt of the Established 
Church in England to mediate has not been 
“brilliantly successful,’’ but ‘‘ think,” asks 
Dr. Huntington, “how terribly hampered 
she has been.”” ‘Here,’ he adds: 

With all the old Church of England insu- 
larity outlived, cut free from all unholy de- 
pendence on the state, with a onan body 
entirely autonomous and capable of molding 
its constitution to the exigencies of times and 
seasons as it may think best, with an ecclesi- 
astical polity from which have been wiped out 
almost all, if not quite all, the blemishes of 
Which the Puritans in the days of the Stuart 

ings — you will have only your- 
Selves to blame if you fail to win for your 
communion a confidence as sure, a loyalty as 
true, a love as deep as it is in the hearts of 


New Englanders to feel. The latent resources 
of a great historic church are measureless. 


It is always well to know just what a rival 
intends to do, hence the importance of this 
declaration by ason of New England, uttered 





in the town made immortal by Jonathan 
Edwards. 


Numerous changes of pastors in Boston 
and vicinity seem to be impending, as indi- 
cated by our church register this week. 
Rev. Dr. Horr, who has resigned his pastor- 
ate of Maverick Church, East Boston, goes 
to Piedmont Church, Worcester. He came 
to this vicinity from the Methodist denomi- 
nation, about seven years ago, a compara- 
tive stranger, but has won the confidence 
and affection of all, not only by his ability, 
devotion and success in a somewhat difficult 
field, but by his hearty manliness and will- 
ingness to help in all public work in which 
thd churches are interested. Rev. J. E. Tut- 
tle, whois called to Amherst College Church, 
has been nearly five years pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church, Jamaica Plain, which has re- 
ceived large additions under his earnest 
ministry. He has already won a warm place 
in the regard of the faculty and students of 
Amherst by his evangelistic labors there, 
and should he accept their cal) will add in- 
tellectual strength as well as religious fervor 
to that institution. Andover Seminary lays 
its hands on Rev. T. C. Pease of Malden for 
the Bartlett professorship made vacant by 
Professor Tucker. He is a man of rare lit- 
erary culture, a graduate of Harvard and 
Andover, and will add honor to a notable 
succession of teachers in homiletic8 in the 
Bartlett chair. It is encouraging in the 
face of all these calls to report that Union 
Church, Boston, last Friday evening held a 
largely attended meeting at which, by a 
unanimous rising vote, resolutions were 
passed expressing their willingness to co- 
operate with their pastor, Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, and their earnest desire that he 
should remain with his present charge. 


Giving has undoubtedly been stimulated 
by the practice of some rich men offering 
generous sums to colleges, theological sem- 
inaries and missionary societies on condi- 
tion that considerably larger sums shall be 
raised by a specified date. But it is a seri- 
ous question whether the practice has not 
reached the limit of wisdom, at least for 
the present. The constituency to which 
appeals can be made to furnish the money 
to secure these gifts is not so large but 
that the same persons are besought almost 
simultaneously by representatives of sev- 
eral institutions to help them out. Too 
frequent presentation of special crises not 
only rouses repugnance to these methods 
of getting money but dries up the regular 
channels of benevolence. The managers of 
these institutions are made desperate by 
the danger of losing their opportunity to 
get a large sum, and are tempted to resort 
to measures which bring criticism on them- 
selves and fail besides. The offer by insti- 
tutions to divide with agents the amounts 
raised tends to demoralize givers, collectors 
and receivers. Just now large gifts with- 
out the condition of their being doubled or 


trebled in six months or a year are quite 
as likely to stimulate generosity. 


a 


FREE PEWS ONCE MORE. 


We do not mean to weary our readers 
with the subject of free pews, to which we 
have referred several times during the past 
winter, but the interest manifested both in 
the contributed articles and editorials on 
this topic has seemed to us to justify oc- 
casional recurrence to the theme; for there 
is every indication that more thought than 
ever before is being bestowed on the ques- 
ti®n, not only in our own denomination, but 
in other branches of the church. An il- 
lustration of this is the fact that the Episco- 
pal minister called to succeed Dr. E. W. 
Donald in the rectorship of the Church of 
the Ascension in New York City conditioned 
his acceptance of his invitation on the will- 
ingness of the members of that parish to 
make their pews free. To this they have 
consented, and thus the Episcopalians of 
the metropolis have added another strong 
church to the number of those already 
known as free. 

The two articles which we print this week 
contribute several new elements to the sub- 
ject under consideration, and they need to 
be read together. For our own part, while 
we have been quite willing to present the 
argument for the rental of pews and have 
never insisted on a sweeping and sudden 
abandonment of ‘the system, we cannot but | 
think that the points raised by Mr. Brokaw 
are met by the candid and discriminating 
article of Mr. Simms. The best that can be 
said for the rental system is that it seems to 
be in some cases the only way of support- 
ing the gospel, in view of the selfishness 
and meanness inherent in human nature, 
We are not disposed to question the asser- 
tion that many church-going people, and 
many church members, in fact, are disposed 
to take advantage of the free system and 
roll the burden of its support upon a few 
faithful and generous souls, while they 
themselves give far less than they are able 
and ought to give. But ought we to adjust 
our metheds of carrying on the church of 
Jesus Christ to the frailties and inconsisten- 
cies of human nature? Should we tolerate 
in this particular, any more than in count- 
less others, a low and worldly standard of 
morality? If Christian preaching and teach- 
ing count for anything, a church pew under 
any system ought not to be a very comfort- 
able place for the mean and sordid members 
of the community. 

The matter of a deficit is not a decisive 
argument one way or the other. The facts 
show that it is as likely to occur under the 
rental as under the free system, and it is 
apt to be fully as large under the former as 
under the latter conditions, Our readers 
should not forget that throughout the West 
and the South free churches are more com- 
mon than those that rent their pews. In- 
deed, in the newer region it is hard to sus- 
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tain any other kind of church enterprise 
than that supported by voluntary offerings. 
The method pursued from the time. of the 
apostles down in planting new enterprises, 
if it is successful at the outset, ought to be 
good enough for the sustentation of such 
organizations when they once get upon their 
feet. It looks as if the renting of pews 
were a later and undesirable innovation. 
When communities become established and 
prosperous and social distinctions are made, 
the spirit of selfishness and exclusiveness 
is too apt to invade the church and rule 
there. It is quite natural for a man who 
owns his house and his horses and his cot- 
tage by the sea and his yacht to want to 
own his pew in church. But is this a tend- 
ency to be encouraged, and how does it har- 
monize with the spirit of the gospel? 


_— 


THE DECAY OF OONFIDENOE. 


Nine-tenths of the business of this coun- 
try is done upon honor. Business men as a 
rule do not feel it necessary to guard their 
contracts by legal advice lest those with 
whom they deal should seek to escape. the 
obligations they have assumed. It is ex- 
pected that men will in the main deal fairly 
and justly. The impairment of this confi- 
dence is the most serious blow to business 
prosperity. 

Private enterprises managed by men who 
do not command this confidence tend to be- 
come a class by themselves and so their evil 
influence is limited. They offer large re- 
turns for capital invested, but it is under- 
stood that the risks are proportionately 
large. These enterprises are avoided by 
solid business men, and those known to be 
connected with them are practically de- 
barred from holding many positions of 
trust. The value of property depends on 
the security of its title, and that, in all cases 
where ownership of property is divided 
among many, depends mainly on the in- 
tegrity of those who administer it. The 
president of one of the largest railroad 
companies was asked, ‘‘ What is pecuniarily 
the most valuable thing in this country?” 
He promptly replied, ‘‘ Character,’ adding 
that no enterprise, however valuable in it- 
self, would long succeed unless those who 
manage it have the confidence of the public. 

Such doubtful concerns do not greatly 
shake confidence in legitimate business. 
But when enough people become interested 
in them through the hope of gain to per- 
vert public opinion, the business of the 
country must suffer heavily, and the loss is 
more serious because the impairment of 
confidence from the decay of integrity is 
but slowly realized. There are ominous 
signs that business confidence is weakening, 
and that not merely by the acts of a few 
untrustworthy men, but through the tacit 
or expressed indorsement of considerable 
portions of the public. 

It is easy to point to disheartening illus- 
trations. Through the endowment orders 
in Massachusetts a few men have gathered 
in several millions of dollars in exchange 
for promises which it was plain on reason- 
able business principles could never be ful- 
filled. But the public loss through these 
frauds was increased many fold by the 
protection extended over them by our Legis- 
lature through the influence or threats of 
those who got the money, or of those who 
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were being deluded by the hope of getting 


some of it. That gave to these orders, in 
spite of general protests, the indorsement of 
the body which, being chosen by popular 
vote, represents public opinion. 

The fear lest the Chinese should overstock 
our market with labor—a fear not altogether 
without grounds—has led to outrages against 
law and order by mobs which disturbed 
local business relations. But this was a 
trifling danger as compared with the recent 
act of Congress which confessedly broke a 
contract between our Government and China, 
as binding as any business agreement which 
could be made between individuals. By this 
act the highest legislative body in the land 
set its seal of approval on business dishonor 
for the sake of gaining an unfair advantage 
over the other contracting party. Is not 
such an act an indication of a want of in- 
tegrity which may react disastrously on 
business? 

The World’s Fair managers worked dili- 
gently to Secure an appropriation from the 
United States Treasury. They got it on 
the condition that if it should be accepted 
the fair should be closed on Sunday. This 
is thé text of the agreement: 

It is hereby made the duty of the World’s 

Columbian Commission, created by an act of 
Congress, April 25, 1890, to make such rules, 
or modifications of the rules, of said corpora- 
tion as shall require the closing of the exposi- 
tion on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday. 
The commission accepted the condition and 
they took the money. The fact that they 
accepted the condition and the money led 
many to expend money and labor in prepar- 
ing exhibits which they would not have 
prepared if they had not had confidence 
that the commission was composed of men 
of ordinary business integrity. It now ap- 
pears that from the beginning many of these 
men were determined to get the money 
without fulfilling the contract. Their ef- 
forts to avoid their honest obligation have 
been discussed all over the country. They 
have been commended to a certain extent 
by the secular press. But, failing in these 
efforts, they have finally voted directly to 
break the contract, and last Sunday they 
did break it, apparently hoping that the 
Government will not take measures to en- 
force it, or at any rate will not succeed in 
enforcing it. 

Many feel that the damage thus done to 
the institution of Sunday as a day of rest is 
great and irreparable. But those who do 
not share that feeling cannot shut their 
eyes to the fact that the injury to the busi- 
ness interests of the country from this de- 
liberate violation of business honor by men 
in a position of trust must be serious and 
permanent. For this reason it is expected 
that the President and the attorney-general 
will by all means in their power defend 
the Government in this contract. For the 
failure to do this would indicate an indiffer- 
ence to the maintenance of business honor 
not to be supposed in those to whom these 
great interests are intrusted. 

But the hope of the country lies in the 
prompt and emphatic rebuke by the people 
of these violations of trust which go so far 
to destroy the confidence without which 
prosperity is impossible. These matters 


are not questions to be discussed by the 
religious as against the irreligious por- 
tions of the community. They are the ef- 





forts of selfishness and fraud against the 
integrity which is pecuniarily the most yaly. 
able thing in the country. If they should 
prevail, not only would business confidence 
be destroyed but our free Government would 
be no longer possible. 


>_> 


OHILDREN AND THE CHURCH. 

The best way of winning the interest and 
affection of children for the church is by 
convincing them that the church is pro. 
foundly in spiritual earnest. They know 
the difference as well as their elders know 
it between a church which is zealous and 
one which is indifferent. Moreover, the 
sigus of its life must be those of true 
religious life. Picnics and other enter. 
tainments have their uses, but the chief 
thing which holds a child to a church is 
his consciousness that all its methods and 
measures have his soul’s good in view. 
He knows that a true church ought to have 
this object, and he does not respect one 
which seems to make any other chief. 

It-is a happy omen that so many children 
are in the modern church. There ought to 
be, and there might be, many more. Yet 
no child should be urged prematurely to 
assume church membership. If they are 
truly converted to wait a little before unit- 
ing with the church will do them no harm 
provided that they have the watchful care 
which in any case they need. If they are 
mistaken in supposing themselves to have 
begun the Christian life the discovery of the 
fact is almost certain to be made before 
they have taken vows which they would 
have found irksome, and they will be left in 
a mood much more accessible by future 
Christian effort. But a truly converted 
child belongs in the church as much as any 
other Christian, and needs its aid and also 
needs the education which its responsibil- 
ities supply. 

We are not of those who suggest that 
labor to win grown persons to God should 
be made secondary to effort in behalf of the 
young. But we do indorse most earnestly 
every endeavor for the latter. It often is 
most fruitful, not only in respect to num- 
bers, but also, and especially, in respect to 
the quality of piety illustrated. Children 
must not be expected to be mature Chris 
tians at first, but they often prove to be as 
truly consecrated as their elders, and as the 
rule the younger one dedicates his heart 
and life to Jesus Christ, the sounder 
sweeter and richer his later Christian ex- 
perience proves to be. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The gates of the World’s Fair were 
thrown wide open all day last Sunday and, 
according to newspaper reports, large 
crowds were in attendance. The United 
States Government exhibit, many of the 
State buildings and those of Great Britain 
and her colonies were closed. The United 
States flags had all been hauled down from 
the Government Building. The shows of 
the Midway Plaisance were crowded, the 
railroads ran continuous trains and the 
grounds were illuminated in the evening: 
The responsibility for this deliberate viol& 
tion of a contract with the people of the 
United States seems to rest alike on all the 
parties to whom the matter was officially 
intrusted. The local directory decided 
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do it by an overwhelming majority. The 
national commissioners had the power to 
yeto it but failed to do so, though they did 
not vote to sanction the opening. They 
seem to have thought it wise, like Pilate, to 
wash their hands of the matter. The United 
States District Attorney did not ask for a 
temporary injunction, as he preferred to 
wait till the case could be argued before the 
United States Circuit Court. This, it is 
expected, will be done this week at Chicago, 
hefore Chief-Justice Fuller and two other 
justices. Concerning the morality of the 
act, whatever the legal decision may be, 
there can be but one opinion among honest 
men, and the dishonor falls on the whole 
country. ? 


The Noah L. Farnham Post of the G. A. R. 
has been disbanded by the department of 
New York for passing resolutions demand- 
ing pension reform and sending them to 
other posts. This in pursuance of a reso- 
lution adopted by the National Encampment 
in 1884 forbidding posts to appeal to Con- 
gress for legislation on the subject of pen- 
sions. The assistant adjutant general of 
the department of New York interpreted 
this resolution as a law of the order and 
declared the Farnham Post in contempt 
for ‘criticising the legislative power of the 
country in passing laws which stand in the 
statutes of the United States and should be 
respected until repealed,’’ and for ‘‘condemn- 
ing the sworn officers of the Government 
whose duty it is to execute those laws.” 
Such an interpretation places members of the 
Grand Army under restrictions to which no 
self-respecting citizen can submit. Itcan be 
prompted only by fear lest, if the attention 
of the G. A. R. is directed to the pension 
laws as at present administered, reform will 
be demanded, for men who appreciate the 
honor of belonging to the Grand Army 
would naturally be most sensitive to the 
scandal of unworthy and fraudulent dis- 
tribution of pensions. The necessity for 
reform in this matter is certain to make 
itself felt, and evidences of imposition and 
fraud are so abundant that any organization 
which attempts to suppress discussion of 
the matter by disciplining its members will 
in the end defeat itself. The expelled post 
has reorganized as the Noah L. Farnham 
Independent Veterans No. 1, and it has lost 
no honor thus far through its discipline. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale is nothing if 
not democratic and he has little respect for 
the flunkeys in Washington and New York 
who have been racking their brains to give 
Princess Eulalie of Spain a reception which 
from the standpoint of court etiquette 
would be satisfactory to her. ‘The sover- 
eign of America is the people of America 

- and in practical affairs the larger that 
P is the better,” says Dr. Hale. Hence 
neither the Governor of New York nor Pres- 
ident Cleveland could go down to meet the 
Princess. They, together with their equals, 
and as courteous men, have met an equally, 
it proves, sensible woman and given her in 
their own way a hearty welcome, but, as 
Dr. Hale says, ‘‘ The truth is that a democ- 
Tracy makes its own etiquettes and its own 
code of manners and, as has been shown a 
thousand times, they are the best etiquettes 
and the best code of manners known to the 
World,” and we wager that the princess 





after her visit will say, Amen! During the 
past week she has dined at the White 
House, thoroughly inspected the beattfes 
of New York Harbor and the marvels ‘of 
metropolitan life. Society leaders have paid 
tribute to her at a ball in Madison Square 
Garden, which in splendor is said to have 
rivaled the one recently given at the time of 
the naval parade, and every opportunity 
has been given and seized for proving to 
her that native and foreign born citizens— 
especially those of Spanish or Spanish- 
American stock—are heartily glad to give 
her a generous welcome. 


Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle has is- 
sued an order to his subordinates ordering 
them to rigidly enforce the provisions of 
the laws which permit the arrest of Chinese 
in this country who have evaded the immi- 
gration laws and unlawfully entered our 
bounds, but he has not withdrawn his order 
nullifying the Geary Jaw nor given any indi- 
cation of the purpose of the authorities to 
begin the arrest and deportation, of the 
many Chinese who failed to register. A 
United States marshal arrested a New York 
City Chinaman last week and brought him 
before Judge Lacombe. The prisoner made 
no defense, admitted everything. The 
judge said the provisions of the Geary law 
were vague, that no definite instructions 
about deportation were to be found in it, 
hence he ordered ‘‘that the said Ny Look 
be and hereby is discharged from the cus- 
tody of the said marshal and ordered to be 
deported from the United States whenever 
provision for such deportation shall be made 
by the proper authority.’’ Congress prob- 
ably will not meet until September and then 
it is to be hoped that, instead of ‘‘ making 
provision for deportation,”’ it will instantly 
repeal the law. 


That stupendous swindle, whose generic 
name is the endowment order, by which it 
is estimated a round million of people in 
New England have been fleeced out of more 
than four million dollars, has finally and 
totally collapsed. The credit of its expos- 
ure is due chiefly to Insurance Commis- 
sioner George S. Merrill, who, in the face of 
bitter calumny and opposition, persistently 
denounced the scheme as ‘morally wrong 
and mathematically impossible.”” The facts 
and figures in his annual report, just issued, 
form a complete vindication of his course. 
From them appears a lamentable depletion 
of savings bank deposits on the part of thou- 
sands of people who could ill afford such 
inroads upon their hard-earned savings. Its 
inevitable sequence, the incurring of debt, 
was followed, in too many cases, by actual 
want in the home. Worse than all else‘is - 
the moral effect. The gambling spirit, which 
seeks to gain something for nothing, has 
had rank growth throughout the com- 
munity, and the losses incurred have devel- 
oped feelings of bitterness, distrust and dis- 
couragement, which react most unfavorably 
upon the laboring classes. May the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts never again disgrace 
the commonwealth by legislation permit- 
ting or fostering such schemes, and may all 
who aided in this instance, whether editors, 
legislators, or learned and distinguished 
legal advisors, suffer the just penalty of 
public contempt. 


M. de Blowitz, Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, a student of contemporane- 
ous European history who has few peers, 
says, in McClure’s Magazine (June), that the 
recent conflict between the established gov- 
ernment of Belgium and the militant labor 
democracy, in which the latter won, marks 
a new era in European history ‘‘so big witb 
suggestion, so sudden, so almost terrifying, 
that it changes all former points of view,” 
for ‘socialism has bestirred itself and 
begun its onward march.”’ Because of this, 
because ‘ the established wielders of power 
realize the imperative necessity of coming 
to some understanding with this fresh force, 
the hopelessness, henceforth, of playing 
with theories of repression, and the duty 
of negotiating with this great amorphous 
army,” M. de Blowitz does not hesitate to 
predict that it will be a long time before 
Europe will be menaced by war born of 
greed for territory or to maintain balance of 
power. In view of this most significant ut- 
terance by an acute and veteran observer, 
ttie deliberations of the Miners’ Congress in 
séssion at Brussels last week take on new 
interest, for an international convention rep- 
resenting over a million workmen is a factor 
in the revolution which is coming, and what- 
ever it may decide to do or advocate is not 
to be ignored. Hence it is well to note that 
after a long discussion, by a majority in 
the proportion of nine to one, the delegates 
decided to indorse a simultaneous interna- 
tional strike to force employers and legis- 
lators to concede an eight hour working day 


for miners. 
eee Sere 


IN BRIEF. 
A lynching in Michigan or Indiana is just 
as indefensible as one in Arkansas. 
From our Australian correspondent’s letter 
it is evident that the live questions of the 
hour are universal. 





The small college is to the fore again. Ex- 
Moderator Young and Moderator Craig of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly are both grad- 
uates of Centre College, Kentucky. 


Who knows but that the Cliristians of the 
year 1900 may count Thomas A. Edison as one 
of the great defenders of theism—to the nine- 
teenth century what Paley was to the eight- 
eenth? See Current Thought. 


Members of the American Congregational 
Association should see to it that the coming 
annual meeting does not fail of a quorum 
(twenty members) to consider the proposed 
change of charter. See the notice in another 
column. 





The report in the daily papers that Rev. H. 
A. Bridgman of the Congregationalist made an 
address on the grounds of the World’s Fair 
last Sunday afternoon is misleading. The 
address was delivered at a place seven miles 
distant from the fair grounds. 





. The New York Society of American Artists 
has awarded its highest annual prize of $1,500 
to a picture which the Magazine of Art declares 
would have found its natural asylum ina 
barroom. Does this criticism indicate the ef- 
fect of French ideals upon modern American 
art? 





By an inadvertence last week the name of 
Judge Field was put in place of Judge Fuller 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Per- 
haps it was because Field is the name of the 
chief justice of Massachusetts. At any rate 
such a mistake distresses the editors more 
than our readers. 
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The gavel used by the moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly is of com- 
posite structure, and includes within it a por- 
tion of the pew which Abraham Lincoln oc- 
cupied in the church in which the assembly 
sat. Lincoln, we believe, said something 
about, *‘ With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all,” ete. 





When Richmond, Va., is licensing colored 
women as physicians, Cambridge, Mass.—the 
home of Lowell and the seat of Sumner’s alma 
mater, Harvard—ought to be above excluding 
a graduate of Amherst College and a student 
in the Harvard Law School from its barber 
shops because he is a negro, and its university 
and town have shown intense indignation. 

A.remarkable discovery by Dr. Waldstein 
of the American School at Athens of the ruins 
of a Greek temple at Argos is reported. A 
great number of treasures have been un- 
earthed, including engraved. stones, seals, 
terra cotta figures, objects in ivory, amber, 
bronze, etc. It is believed that some of these 
treasures are specimens of a hitherto unknown 
form of early Greek art. Be 
Sigos i 

It would be interesting fo knew how heart- 
ily the advocates of women’s syfirage indorse 
the words of Elizabeth Cady Stanton in her 
address at the Women’s Congress in Chicago. 
After predicting wkat women’s suffrage will 
effect in revolutionizing legislation, judicial 
procedure and penology, she said, ‘In reli- 
gion it means the worship of humanity rather 
than the worship of an unknown God.” 








The term of service of the chaplain of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, Rev. D. W. Wal- 
dron, has eclipsed in length that of any of his 
predecessors for more than a century; and 
it has surpassed them in another respect, viz., 
that for the last two sessions the members 
have had his prayers preserved and printed in 
a neat volume. We do not wonder that they 
want to recall these prayers. We hope they 
have faith-to expect that they will be answered, 
for if they are the Legislature will certainly 
improve in character and wisdom. 





The Baptists have withdrawn their accept- 
ance of the invitation of the exposition au- 
thorities to participate in the religious con- 
gresses of the World’s Fair auxiliary. This 
action was taken by the committee which had 
accepted the invitation “in view of the deter- 
mination of the local directory to throw the 
World’s Fair gates open Sunday in contra- 
vention to the will of the nation as authori- 
tatively expressed by its representatives in 
Congress assembled, and the utter disregard 
of the conscience of the nation as voiced by 
innumerable protests from a great variety of 
religious bodies.” 





The tributes to General Armstrong which 
we print this week are full of encouragement 
toteachers. They cannot be read without feel- 
ing the heart throbs of the writers. General 
Armstrong discovered Booker T. Washington, 
and no man has done more for his race than 
he. In the life of his pupil General Arm- 
strong continues his own work. Could the 
genius of this noble man have wrought as 
effectually and lastingly in any other position 
as in the school, in close contact with his 
pupils and teachers? Does not his life exalt 
the teacher’s calling and invite those who 
have high ideals to enter it? 





Dr. Brand, on our 882d page, tells the mod- 
erates that they are in harmony and sympathy 
with the Prudential Committee. Perhaps 


nothing has done more to alienate the moder- 
ately conservative friends of foreign missions 
from the board than these reiterated assur- 
ances, in the face of the oft-named instances 
where their wishes have been disregarded, 
that they are in full sympathy with the major- 


ity in the committee, though without being 


conscious of it. We might add that one cause 
of contention between the moderates and the 
Prudential Committee is the different interpre- 
tations of Dr. Storrs’s letter, to which both par- 
ties have declared their ‘‘ loyal acceptance ” ; 
and that Dr. McKenzie, who is referred to as 
having reasons of his own for declining to 
serve on the committee, has published those 
reasons, which to many would be an absolute 
counter to Dr. Brand’s reply. It is well known 
that the majority of the committee have dif- 
fered from Dr. Storrs in interpreting his own 
letter in every case where a plain issue has 
been possible, while the moderates have sus- 
tained Dr. Storrs. 





An interesting up-to-date commentary on 
the Ninth Commandment is the presentment 
made last week by the Grand Jury of New 
York City, from which the following quota- 
tion is made; 


The conspiracy to circulate false rumors is 
in no case a trivial offense; and where the 
object is to destroy public confidence in re- 
sponsible business concerns, and thus to cre- 
ate a feeling of general distrust and appre- 
hension in financial and banking circles, in 
order that the conspirators may take advan- 
tage of the resulting injury and profit by the 
misfortunes of others, the offense becomes 
doubly grave and merits the severest condem- 
nation. ... We are of the opinion that this 
incident should be made the occasion of more 
stringent legislation, and a punishment pro- 
portionate to the infamy of the offense, and 
applicable not only to the originators of false 
rumors but to those who repeat and publish 
them without reasonable ground for belief in 
their truth, should be provided. 





The New York Evening Post, which poses as 
being superlatively ethical in its treatment of 
all questions, justifies the action of the local 
directory of the Columbian Exposition in nul- 
lifying the congressional provision relative to 
Sunday opening by arguments as dishonest 
and puerile as the following: 

The money was given to establish and main- 
tain a world’s fair at Chicago. Ifthe managers 
were to use it to establish a world’s fairin New 
York or to set up stock yards or build water- 
works in Chicago they would doubtless be 
doing a dishonorablething. If, too,the money 
had been given them to promote Sabbath ob- 
servance simply, and they were to use it to 
promote Sabbath breaking on a great scale, 
we might well join Mr. Sedgwick in crying 
“‘shame.”’ But the Sunday condition is very 
like a youth’s pledge to his fond mother to 
wear his overeoat all day in his journey. To 
call him dishonored for taking it off when the 
hot sun made it intolerable would be ridicu- 
lous. 

Even the New York Sun is provoked to re- 
mark upon the above: 

Whatethics! What morality! Suppose the 
young man’s mother had paid him five dollars 
to keep his overcoat on allday. The hot sun 
might give him an excuse for breaking his 
poe to wear the coat, but would it relieve 

im from the honorable obligation to refund 
the old lady’s cash? 


—_ 


STAFF OORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


At the fourteenth annual meeting of our 
Congregational Club Mr. S. 8S. Marples of 
Brooklyn was chosen president, Dr. Warner 
declining a renomination after four years 
of most successful leadership. The treas- 
urer reported over $2,500 in his coffers 
and the report of the executive committee 
showed the usual prosperous state of affairs. 
The club was treated to a number of ex- 
quisite solos on the violin by Miss Geral- 
dine Morgan, a granddaughter of the late 
Prof. John Morgan of Oberlin. She has 
perfected herself under some of the best 
teachers in Europe and is an admirable 
artist in her line. Then the club took up 
the subject of Congregationalism—a rare 
thing for it to do—and rousing addresses 








were made by Drs. R. R. Meredith and 
H. A. Stimson. 

Dr. Meredith discussed Congregationalism 
in This Metropolitan District. First defining 
Congregationalism as self-government by the 
churches, and so distinguished by its polity 
from government by bishops and govern- 
ment by assembly, he dwelt upon its inward 
characteristics as a body of believers who 
really believed some definite things, such as 
the trinity of God, the ruin of man by sin, 
the necessity and the fact of atonement by 
Christ, the nature of the new birth by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. He denounced 
as sailing under false colors the church that 
calls itself Congregational and does not hon- 
estly hold to these doctrines. He drew the 
line sharply between Independency and Con- 
gregationalism, and spoke with intense ear- 
nestness for the fellowship of churches in 
sympathy, in mutual co-operation in council 
and indorsement to which the good influence 
and power of our churches is so largely due, 

Applying his principles to this metropol- 
itan district—‘‘ the greater New York”” that 
is to be, and that full soon—Dr. Meredith 
graphically pictured the opposing forces of 
good and of evil already in conflict and to 
contest still more violently as the years go 
on, and gloried in the prospective fight for 
Christ and His truth on this grandest field 
the earth affords. 

None who heard the doctor’s strong and 
earnest plea for the planting and nourishing 
of true churches of the Pilgrims will ever 
doubt his sincere loyalty to the denomina- 
tion in whose bounds he was not born, but 
which he deliberately chose in his mature 
years.’ 

Dr. H. A. Stimson of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle spoke of Congregationalism in the 
West. Admitting the crudeness of the West 
in many lines as compared with the refine- 
ment and culture of the East, he called at- 
tention to the results accomplished in the 
two sections, and by a very striking array 
of facts justified his hearty praise of Western 
Congregational churches and Christians for 
their incessantly wakeful activity, individual 
consecration, marked benevolence, self-sac- 
rifice and hunger for spiritual results. He 
gave touching instances of rarely equaled 
self-denial on the part of business men in 
Western cities that they might send the 
gospel to others around them, and matched 
these with gifts no less liberal and personal 
labors no less arduous on the part of con- 
secrated Western women, denying them- 
selves in most touching ways for the good 
of others. As one instance of this gener- 
esity he compared the missionary offer- 
ings of $5,000 by the women of eighty 
young churches in Missouri with the $9,000 
raised for the same purpose by the women 
of 300 churches in a great Middle State. 
Referring to Dr. Meredith’s exhortation to 
rich men about to make their wills that 
they should bequeath large sums to home 
missions and church building, Dr. Stimson 
said that such an exhortation was not heard 
in the West. They were all alive and their 
plans were for giving and working now 
while they lived and not after they were 
dead. Our churches in the West waited for 
translation, not to heaven, but to Congrega- 
tional unity, help and sympathy. So closed 
this season’s series of interesting and profit- 
able meetings, one of the most valuable of 
which was this last. 
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Union Theological Seminary graduated a 
class of forty at its recent Commencement, 
four of whom made addresses on these 
themes: The Christ of Today, Things 
Which Cannot be Shaken, The Power of 
Feeling and The Prophet’s Work. Presi- 
dent Hastings addressed the graduates and 
the diplomas were presented by the vener- 
able Charles Butler, president of the direc- 
tors, now past his ninetieth year, who has 
been one of the firmest friends and largest 
benefactors of the institution from its foun- 
dation in 1836. A lifelike portrait of the 
late Prof. Henry B. Smith was presented 
to the seminary by Dr. Hamlin of Washing- 
ton, D.C., in the name of the alumni, at 
whose expense it was procured. 

Drs. Schaff and Deems are still disabled 
by their attacks of paralysis, though not 
without hopes of ultimate recovery. Dr. 
John R, Paxton, Dr. Hastings’s successor 
in the pastorate of the West Presbyteiian 
Church, is laid aside temporarily from his 
pulpit for surgical treatment in the Presby- 
terian hospital. Dr. W. M. Taylor left the 
city this week for his family’s summer home 
on the Jersey coast. His friends will be 
glad to hear that he is greatly improved in 
health and has fair prospect of an early re- 
sumption of his prolific pen. 

The annual report of the board of excise 
just rendered shows the source of the largest 
share of the shameful vice and corruption 
which so terribly disgraces our city. It re- 
ports 7,783 open drinking places that are 
licensed by the board—only a small part of 
these resorts which are doing their polluting 
work night and day. Of 13,117 applications 
for license 9,487 were granted, the city re- 
ceiving therefor no less than $1,569,525. It 
would be interesting to know how much the 
traftic has cost the city and its citizens in 
money, not to speak of the immeasurable 
misery, crime, disease and death caused 
thereby. 

This is the day of the annual Sunday 
scheol parade for which Brooklyn is famous. 
The skies in the morning threatened rain, 
but at eleven o’clock the church bells gave 
notice that the parade would not be post- 
poned, and though the clouds were heavy 
and the air had on it that sharp east wind 
edge which tells so plainly of Boston the 
children sped to their schools and churches, 
and by early afternoon every division was in 
motion. Besides the regular Sunday school 
and city dignitaries Governor Flower went 
over and with Mayor Boody addressed a large 
section of the schools in Dr. Talmage’s Tab- 
ernacle. After that he reviewed the proces- 
sion in the streets and in Prospect Park. 
Word comes across the river tonight that 
70,000 children were in the columns, and the 
sight was even more beautiful than last 
year’s display. This was the sixty-fourth 
anniversary of the parade. 


May 26. HUNTINGTON, 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 


One of the members of the New South 
Wales House of Assembly, Mr. Want, has 
been giving his constituents his opinion 
about that body. Among other things he 
said: ‘‘ He had been asked why he was not 
more frequently in the House. Well, a pan- 
tomime once a year was enough for him. 
-.. The legislative assembly was nothing 
more nor less than an absolute burlesque. 





Its deliberations were a travesty on common 
sense. Its proceedings had been degraded 
to the level of a brickyard row or a Billings- 
gate fish market.’’ The assertions of a par- 
tisan must be discounted to some extent, 
but there is no question that the New South 
Wales is at the present time a shocking ex- 
ample to all the other Australian parlia- 
ments. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that even those who have long 
been accustomed to wash their hands of 
politics are beginning to take an interest 
in them. Among others, ministers are be- 
ginning to consider how they can help for- 
ward the agitation for ‘‘ clean legislators ’’— 
men who will take a real and hearty interest 
in measures dealing with the liquor traffic, 
the social evil and other questions which 
have to do with the moral welfare of the 
people. There is a general feeling among 
ministers that if they should place them- 
selves under the suspicion of being veiled 
agents for any political party they would 
soon find themselves in trouble with their 
flocks. At the same time, there is a clamant 
need for public leaders who can take a dif- 
ferent view of political questions from that 
entertained by those who run the political 
machines. I hear of more sermons being 
preached on the application of Christianity 
to social and political life than at any pre- 
vious time during my experience. More- 
over, I know that the Ministerial Associ- 
ation in one district, at least, proposes to 
cail an informal conference of Christian 
men connected with the churches in the 
electorate of the district and see if they 
can induce these men (who will belong to 
different political parties) to use their influ- 
ence in favor of the choice of candidates 
for Parliament whose record of personal 
character is clean and who will take a real 
interest in legislation for the moral welfare 
of the people. 

After months of weary waiting the new 
local option bill has been read before the 
assembly for the first time, and comes on 
for the second reading next Wednesday 
(April 19). Even so much was not accom- 
plished without a struggle. The measure 
has suffered as much, perhaps, from the 
timidity, or half-heartedness of its intro- 
ducer, Hon. John Kidd, postmaster-general, 
as from the fierceness of its opponents. He 
weakly accepted the insertion of a com- 
pensation clause. Happily this has been 
cast out of the bill. As it now stands it 
provides for the taking of a vote on requisi- 
tion of not less than one-tenth of the elect- 
ors in any electoral district for one of three 
things: (1) prohibition or (2) reduction of 
licenses to a specified number; (3) preven- 
tion of the issue of new licenses. Those on 
the electoral roll for the district are quali- 
fied to vote. If prohibition is carried the 
vote may not be challenged before five years 
have elapsed; if a reduction is carried two 
years must elapse; if the prevention of the 
issue of new licenses is carried no further 
poll can be taken on that resolution, but 
after two years it may be taken on the first 
and second resolutious. Such are the lead- 
ing provisions of the last local option bill, 
but I think betting men would take very 
long odds against its passage into law dur- 
ing the present session of Parliament. 

As a sign of the times I may mention 
that within the last fortnight two banks 
have suspended payment, the Commerciai 





Bank of Australia and the English, Scottish 
and Australian Chartered Bank. The for- 
mer held deposits to the amount of £11,- 
948,237, the latter to the amount of £5,758,- 
663. The exception to the dreary tale of 
national deficits is New Zealand. This col- 
ony has reduced its liabilities during the 
past two years by £440,000. It has ab- 
stained from borrowing for the last three 
years and intends to do so for the next two 
years. But the most important item of 
news from New Zealand is that there is a 
probability of female suffrage very soon 
being passed into law in that colony. The 
government have announced that they in- 
tend to ‘insist’? on their proposals for 
female suffrage being carried next session, 
and_as they seem strong enough to carry 
any bill on which they have set their mind 
we may see before the year is out one of 
the most noteworthy political experiments 
of modern times in operation. The latest 
returns give the population of Australasia 
as 3,984,629, of whom 650,433 inhabit New 
Zealand. If female suffrage should get 
itself established over one-sixth of Austral- 
asia there is little doubt that it will spread 
over the other five-sixths. 

Talking of New Zealand I observe that a 
Y. P. S. C. E. convention has lately been 
held in Auckland. There are fourteen soci- 
eties in that colony with 520 members. 
The New Zealand Endeavorers are but a 
small part—probably about a thirtieth— 
of the Endeavor host in Australasia, but 
they will grow. Since Dr. Clark's visit last 
September the movement has grown. It 
has not advanced by leaps and bounds, as 
some thought it would, but it has gone 
steadily forward. In New South Wales we 
have now about one hundred societies, 
which is about double the number that 
were in existence when Dr. Clark visited 
us. During the Easter week a conference 
of leaders was held in Melbourne, when it 
was resolved to form an Australasian En- 
deavor Union. This will cover six out of 
the seven colonies. The seventh (New 
Zealand) has always seemed a little too far 
from the others to come comfortably into 
the federal fold. The Y. P. 8. C. E. has a 
monthly paper, the Golden Link, which goes 
all over the colonies. It has a circulation 
of nearly 5,000 copies and is increasing at 
the rate of from 150 to 200 copies per 


month. Recently a movement begaf for 
the formation of local unions, This is still 
in progress. W. A. 


OURKENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 





The new candidate for favor, McClure’s 
Magazine, contains an interview with Thomas 
A. Edison, the greatest of modern inventors, 
Edison says he is about to turn his attention 
to one of the greatest of problems, viz., “‘ the 
direct control of the energy which is stored. up 
in coal,’ which, if attained, he believes would 
have a mightier influence upon eivilization 
than the development of the steam engine or 
electricity. ‘‘ Yes, it can be done. I am sure 
of that. Some of the details I have already 
mastered, I think; at least, I am sure that I 
know the way te go to work to master them.” 
It is interesting to find this great genius say- 
ing: ‘I tell you that no person can be brought 
into close contact with the mysteries of na- 
ture, or make a study of chemistry, without 
being convinced that behind it all there is su- 
preme intelligence. I am convinced of that 
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and I think that I could, perhaps I may some- 
time, demonstrate the existence of such intel- 
ligence through the operation of these mysteri- 
ous laws with the certainty of a demonstra- 
tion in mathematics.” 

Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford Seminary 
contributes an open letter to the June Century 
on Wanted—Specialists in Church Music. He 
says: ‘There is a noble opening for a school 
exclusively devoted to training church musi- 
cians. The conditions of admission should be 
simply genuine Christian enthusiasm, a de- 
clared intention to serve the musical needs 
of the churches and reasonable musical apti- 
tude. Courses should be provided for both 
organists and singers, but all should have 
minute discipline as leaders and teachers. .. . 
The entire management should be in Christian 
hands. The aim should be immediate practi- 
cal utility rather than artistic achievement. 
Instruction for those who do not mean to be 
primarily church musicians should be left 
entirely to other schools. Courses should be 
so arranged as to permit students to accom- 
plish much in a short time. Certificates 
should be granted for demonstrated attain- 
ments. To establish confidence and preclude 
misuse the enterprise should be connected 
with some recognized institution, preferably 
a theological seminary, though sectarianism 
should be avoided.” 

H. C. Merwin wittily and thoughtfully de- 
scribes A National Vice in the June Atlantic. 
The vice is “undue gregariousness.” He af- 
firms that “ the gregarious habit sharpens the 
wits but dulls the higher intellectual pow- 
ers. ... The admitted decline of intellectual 
power in New England— accompanied, no 
doubt, by an increase of information on the 
part of the average man—has kept pace with 
the advance tide of gregarious habits... . 
‘ We descend to meet,’ is a saying of Emerson. 
. . . In respect to decency of thought and of 
language, the solitary workman will surpass 
the gregarious one. .. . If theessence of good 
breeding is simplicity, it may be said that the 
essence of vulgarity is a want of simplicity.” 
Agnes Repplier reminds the socialist dreamer, 
in her article on Ennui, that the further we 
escape from the evil of want the nearer we 
inevitably draw to the evil of ennui, and she 
defines the very soul and essence of ennui to 
be “ not virtuous disgust which revolts at the 
disclosure of another’s faults, but that deep 
and deadly ennui of life which welcomes evil 
as a distraction.” 

The eminent jurist, Hon. T. M. Cooley, 
gives, in the June Forum, his reasons for 
opposing Hawaiian annexation. He believes 
that, ‘unless we are to treat the American 
and English settlers upon the islands as per- 
sons @ntitled to establish for themselves in- 
stitutions at will, regardless of the wishes of 
the remainder of the people, we cannot for a 
moment sanction what is proposed; but, if we 
make the recognition and give effect to their 
will by receiving the proposed gift, we are 
bringing incongruous elements into a Union 
never formed to receive them, and we are 
justifying an extension of the Constitution 
formed for the government of a Union of har- 
monious and contiguous States of the North 
American continent so as to bring under its 
rule as a part of that Union countries inhab- 
ited by races radically different in physical 
and also mental characteristics to those by 
and for whom the Union was established, in 
whatever quarter of the globe we may find 
them.” Frederic Harrison has a slashing 
attack upon the naturalistic school of modern 
artists in his article on Decadence in Modern 
Art. He says, with truth: “ There is no bet- 
ter ground that art should be independent of 
all other human activity, or be more of a law 
unto itself, than that literature or industry 
should be. ... There never was, and never 


will be, any epoch of great art which had not 
its own religious, social or national euthusi- 


asin, its recognized ideals of beauty or happi- 
ness, its sense that the duty of art was to 
minister to a nobler life.” 

Rev. Dr. Almon Gunnison, in the Christian 
Leader, gives his reasons for believing that a 
decay of public conscience is everywhere ap- 
parent. He points to the passage of the Geary 
law, the opening of the Columbian Exposition 
on Sunday, the betrayal of the people by State 
legislatures, and the discarding of even a sem- 
blance of respect for public sentiment in mu- 
nicipal politics: ‘‘There have always been 
selfish defrauders of public and private right, 
but there has always been an equal selfishness 
to guard against them. But now not only 
does there seem to be a decay of public con- 
science, an inability to flame up in great vol- 
canic wrath against injustice, deceit and crime 
against the public welfare, but there seems to 
be a craven private conscience which does not 
even command a man to resent the spoliation 
of his own house. Anarchy is one of the 
greatest calamities of a State. It has this 
mitigation, that the chaos is wrought by a 
force that cannot be resisted, and that many 
participate in the spoils. A sadder calamity 
is the one that threatens our greater cities, a 
stealthy corruption of civic morality through 
adroit but wicked plotters, and a despoiling 
which enriches the few because they have the 
audacity to take what the many will not 
defend.” 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, inasymposium 
on The Coffee House as an Offset to the Saloon, 
in the Christian at Work, says: ‘‘ The wonder 
is that benevolent men in New York should 
have rested content with one effort and one 
failure to establish a coffee house on the Eng- 
lish plan. Under present conditions the saloon 
is a necessity, and I believe what I once heard 
a man say of the London gin palaces is true of 
our own saloons, ‘ Bad as they are they have 
saved the working man from insanity.’”’ 
Jacob A. Riis says: ‘‘ We shall be on some- 
thing like equal terms with the devil at last 
when the beginning has really been made of a 
really respectable competition with a saloon.”’ 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst says: ‘‘ The saloon is 
the poor man’s clubroom, and until some bet- 
ter place is provided it will take a good deal 
more than legislation to prevent his using the 
best that is at present at his disposal.” 

By the admission of the conservative Pres- 
byterian the West controlled the election of 
the moderator of the General Assembly. The 
Interior hopes the Briggs case will be sent back 
to take its regular order. ‘‘A decree of the 
assembly a year further removed from the 
recent conflict of tongues would have much 
greater weight, having been arrived at after 
the most scrupulous observance of all the 
rights and protections provided by our polity 
for an accused person.” The Christian Advo- 
cate believes that granting the full liberty 
demanded by Professor Briggs, the disintegra- 
tion not only of Calvinism but of the evan- 
gelical system would be rapid and remediless. 
“To the outside observer the situation ap- 
pears to admit of no compromise which can 
endure without the destruction of what the 
first {conservative) and second (moderate) sec- 
tions hold vital. The philosophy of the Refor- 
mation is to be tested under circumstances 


‘quite unlike any other that ever took place.” 


The Catholic Review shows that the Bible 
still has a relatively inferior place in the 
teaching equipment of that communion: “ Of 
course, Catholics do not read the Bible with 
the ided of finding out the truth. They have 
the truth already, taught them by the church, 
and if they are in doubt on any subject they 
go to their pastor or spiritual director,to be in- 
structed. This is on the Scriptural principle 
that ‘the priest’s lips should keep knowledge 
and the people should seek the law at his 
mouth.’ Still the people, especially inteili- 
gent Catholics, should read the Bible.’”’ The 
same journal has the audacity to declare, 





“‘ There has been no ‘ hostility ’ of the Catholic 
Church to public schools. Public schools owe 
their origin to the Catholic Church.” 


_—_ 


THE FAIR TO EASTERN EYES, 


. A 

One month of the six during which the 
World’s Columbian Exposition is scheduled 
to continue has passed, and at the end of 
these first thirty days it is natural and 
proper to ask, What of its success thus far? 
In answering this query one is compelled to 
take into consideration the difficulties in- 
cidental to the launching of so vast an en- 
terprise, and to recognize the fact that the 
first month can hardly be prophetic of the 
remaining tive. At the same time, if he 
writes from the point of view of the present, 
he is compelled to admit that the words, 
‘‘an unqualified and triumphal success,” 
cannot yet be penned regarding the Interna- 
tional Exposition of 1893. Compared with 
the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876 and 
the two Paris exhibitions since then, the 
Chicago Fair at this time may not be rela- 
tively so far in the rear, but contrasted with 
the expectations of its sanguine promoters 
there is quite a gap between anticipation 
and realization. 

In the matter of attendance, for instance, 
instead of the fifty to one hundred thousand 
paid admissions daily, which certain proph- 
ets foresaw, the number of visitors has 
fallen usually far short of the former fig- 
ures, and on some days the persons who 
have entered the gates on passes have out- 
numbered those who purchased tickets. As 
yet the majority of the attendants are from 
Chicago and its vicinity, although the vesti- 
bule expresses are bringing a good many 
individuals and parties from New England 
and other more distant sections of the coun- 
try, while every day since the first of the 
month has seen the arrival of a large con- 
tingent of Raymond excursionists, who are 
quartered at the company’s elegant new 
hotel close to Jackson Park. There is 
plenty of room yet in Chicago and an abun- 
dance to eat, too, nor need one be the victim 
of extortioners unless he wants to be. In 
fact, at certain big and somewhat dreary- 
appearing caravansaries, erected for this 
season only, he can probably make his own 
terms, for there is no use denying that a 
good many investments in hotels and res- 
taurants and side-shows are not beginning 
to yield as yet even diminutive returns. 

For this general backwardness the weather 
comes in for its full share of blame, and 
rightly, for whatever the Chicago climate 
may have been in other years this season 
‘the spring comes slowly up this way,” 
and here on the very edge of June we have 
been shivering and wishing we had brought 
our winter overcoats and wondering how 
many more days will go by “before we 
shall see sun or stars. This inclement 
weather has been one factor in delaying the 
completion of the buildings and of the ex- 
hibits, though it is hard to extenuate on 
this score the tardiness in getting some 
prominent displays into shape. As it is 
now the swash of the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan finds an antiphonal response in the 
sound of the hammer and the saw, and the 
array of big boxes just emptied of their 
contents or waiting to be unpacked reminds 
one of a huge dry goods establishment get- 
ting ready for its spring trade. 
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Another cause of the small attendance 
thus far has been the unwillingness of the 
railroads to reduce their rates. There is 
general and outspoken disapproval of this 
policy, but as yet remonstrance has been 
ineffective. Very likely the cut may come 
later. Then, too, the petty controversies 
and differences in the official board of man- 
agers have certainly not inured to the ad- 
yantage of the fair. These are, perhaps, inci- 
dental to the start and, with so many de- 
partments jealous for their prerogatives, it 
can hardly be expected that all friction will 
be avoided. But such a ferment as arose 
over the continuance of Theodore Thomas 
as musical director, and such a notification 
as has just gone to the authorities to the 
effect that seventeen of the most important 
foreign countries participating in the ex- 
hibit and hundreds of American exhibitors 
will withdraw their displays if the one man 
system of prize award proposed by the na- 
tional commission is persisted in, show that 
the management has not been uniformly 
fortunate and perhaps not always fair in its 
decisions. 

A signal instance of mismanagement cer- 
tainly is their handling of the Sunday ques- 
tion. The pulse of Christian sentiment 
here, as elsewhere, beats strongly for Sun- 
day closing, and this prevalent feeling in 
the churches is re-enforced by the voices of 
many who, while not indisposed to an open- 
ing of the gates under certain restrictions, 
are yet disgusted with the attitude of the 
authorities of the fair toward the action by 
Congress. The gates will be opened tomor- 
row (May 28) and inasmuch as every effort 
has been made by the friends of Sunday 
opening to rally the multitudes in force no 
doubt there. will be a large attendance. 
That the almighty dollar is the hinge on 
which the whole matter turns is plain from 
the declaration of President Higinbotham 
that the directory.cannot afford to permit 
the fair to be unremunerative on Sunday. 
Moreover the railroads, which are planning 
for great excursions, have been strenuous 
advocates of opening. 

That the battle is altogether lost not every 
one is ready to concede. Much will turn 
on the legal proceedings just instituted. If 
Sunday opening prevails no doubt the fair 
will forfeit the support of a good many con- 
scientious people, some of whom are already 
canceling their orders forrooms. Yet Chris- 
tian sentiment here does. not favor a general 
boycott since it is not clear to the bulk of 
church people that they are called upon to 
forego all the privileges of the fair because 
they have been defeated after a brave and 
prolonged fight. 

The congresses are so distinct a feature, 
being held seven miles from Jackson Park, 
that they will probably not suffer in any of 
the vicissitudes of the fair. This week the 
newspaper fraternity has had its innings, 
the men and women of the quill rallying 
here in good numbers from all sections of 
the country. For four days the editors and 
publishers of secular papers had the right 
of way, and then the representatives of the 
religious press took the platform, while 
simultaneously in another hall of the im- 
posing Art Palace the women who wield the 
quill conferred together, extolled what they 
have already achieved and stimulated one 
another to better service. In all the meet- 
ings of the week the power of the press has 





been a favorite theme, and the ethical side 
of newspaper work has received a gratifying 
measure of emphasis. 

This sober estimate of the Columbian Ex- 
position and its accessories up to date is not 
meant to detract an iota from the meed of 
glory which it has already won. Lavish as 
the Chicago correspondents are, and justly 
may be, in their use of adjectives, it is not 
possible to exaggerate the beauty and the 
majesty of the exposition as awhole. Would 
that every man, woman and child of intelli- 
gent years in the United States could see it! 
One glimpse from a vantage point like the 
Administration Building of the marvels of 
architecture in the fair White City, lovelier 
than a poet’s fancy or a maiden’s dream, 
would repay a journey of a thousand leagues. 

Chicago, May 27. H. A. B. 
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A GLIMPSE AT ROMAN OATHOLIOISM 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY R. DE WITT MALLARY. 


Washington is a center of Romait Catholic 
power, prestige and propagandism. ‘This is 
not the result of immigration, it is the prod- 
uct of natural growth and development 
whose early beginnings reach back to a 
period coetaneous with the laying of the 
foundations of the Republic. The strength 
and flavor of age are seen in the fact that 
many of the ‘first families’ are Catholic. 
Yonder, on the hights of Georgetown, lift- 
ing its turrets and spires high above the 
surrounding country and commanding a su- 
perb river view down the Potomac, we be- 
hold a university under Jesuit auspices, 
already past the centenary of its existence. 
Churches are pointed out here and there 
which date back through the century to 
their organization. 


But other circumstances than that of age 
have contributed to shed luster upon the 
Roman Catholic Church in the District. 
The presence of the ablegate of the reign- 
ing pontiff, the frequent visits of the cardinal 
from the neighboring and ancient see of 
Baltimore, the residence of a diplomatic 
corps, many of whom are Catholics, the erec- 
tion of-a new university on a scale with 
which no other Catholic institution in this 
country is commensurate, the crush of vis- 
itors in Washington, many of whom are of 
the Catholic faith, and the appearance in 
the local pulpits and chancels of renowned 
prelates arouse and sustain an intense esprit 
de corps. Well-filled churches, numerous 
parochial schools and divers institutions of 
an educational, monastic or charitable char- 
acter greet one in the city and its environs, 
and a weekly religious newspaper bulletins 
the church news and scoffs at Protestantism. 


It has been my privilege during a tw” 
montks’ residence at the capital this spring’ 
to study the Catholicism of the District, 


following with the “ ordinary’’ the service 
of the mass, and that not once, not twice 
only, but again and again, listening, pencil 
in hand, to the sermons of some of the 
greatest dignitaries of the church, visiting 
the universities, conversing often and long 
with priests, poring over Catholic literature 
in libraries and bookstores, examining pa- 
rochial text-books and reading from week 
to week the Catholic papers—this sort of 
study marshals facts to the fore and rele- 
gates suspicions to their place of contempt. 


> that will not always drag its chain. 


It is in no spirit of persecution but of open 
debate that I dare to assert that the facts 


“overwhelmingly justify the charge that the 


Catholic Church is the foe of liberty, of 
truth and of the spirit and genius of our 
American institutions. 

It is the foe of liberty. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church anathematizes the ‘ free spirit’ 
as much as the Unitarian Church apothe- 
osizes it. The imposition of the reign of 
intellectual absolutism fetters the spirit of 
honest inquiry and makes the academic aim 
of a university, which should be the pursuit 
and acquisition of pure truth, not only farci- 
cal but impossible. There is no liberty to 
doubt in the Catholic Church, hardly any to 
think. Its priests are, and must be, intel- 
lectual automatons, all saying the same little 
lesson they have been taught to say. Yet 
in this tyranny there is hope that Catholic 
manhood will some day break the withes of 
absolutism like tow. As I have moved 
among Catholics I have discovered no 
traces of the existence of independence 
saye on questions,of discipline on which no 
ex;:cathedraé decision has been pronounced. 
But man is man, and beneath the frock of the 
ecelesiastic there is a spirit of manhood 
Protes- 
tantism must call off its dogs of persecution 
if it wishes to see that day approaching. 
The unity secured by force will go to pieces 
when the unity made necessary by defense 
has no longer cause for existence. 

It is a matter of much greater portent 
that the Catholic Church should be the foe 
of plain, common honesty, because this of- 
fense impairs our confidence in her. The 
Catholic ‘“‘ way of writing history,’ as Mr. 
Gore says, ‘is to manipulate facts, to make 
out a case, and ultramontane writers do 
not behave as men who are loyally seeking 
the light or endeavoring to present facts as 





they are.” I have been appalled to read im4 


the parochial text-book on general history 


the rehabilitation of such historical facts as 


the Reformation, the Inquisition, the Mas- ” 


sacre of St. Bartholomew, the atrocities of 
‘Bloody Mary” and of Alva—all of which 
are narrated with a masterful use of the 
suppresio veri. Huss is represented as 
burned by civil edict wholly. Luther was 
tainted with a vein of insanity. The Pope 
did not order Te Deums sung after the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew because heretics 
suffered. In that massacre only 872 persons 
were killed. Ranke’s History of the Popes 
was written to spite the pontiff who would 
not let him consult some books in the Vati- 
can library! It was said in one of my Cath- 
olic papers the other day, in reviewing 
Janssen’s History of Germany, that it ‘* pul- 
verized with the’ artillery of research the 
Protestant glorification of the epoch known 
as that of the Reformation.’’ From Spalding 


‘and Lingard down to the veriest text-book 


prepared under the supervision of the hi- 
erarchy for use in parochial schools this 
same petty spirit of historical perversion is 
exbibited. It is as false as it is childish 
and narrow. Even the readers in these 
schools are an offense against common hon- 
esty, as they set forth eulogy after eulogy 
of the Roman Church culled from the vast 
range of Protestant literature! Who ever 
heard of a like compliment being returned 
in all the extent of Catholic utterances and 
writings? It is dishonest to represent to 
the Catholic youth that the real sentiments 
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of the quasi-panegyrical writers, whose 
names are found in their text-books, were 
favorable to their church! 

It may be a matter of little interest to 
us that absolutism and prevarication ‘‘ wear 
the livery of heaven,’’ but we are concerned, 
as American citizens, to know what is to 
be the outcome of this parochial system of 
education, and it is right here that the 
Roman Church shows itself at war with 
the spirit of our national institutions... The 
clamor of the Catholic papers which lie on 
my table is constant and bitter, bewailing 
the injustice that Catholics should be taxed 
to support the public school. Move among 
the priests and you will hear this protest 
often expressed, as I did one day out at 
Georgetown University, where I was argu- 
ing with one of the faculty that to release 
Catholics from taxation was only to release 
all other sects, and so by the multiplication 
of innumerable parochial schools to empty 
and make havoc of our public schools. 
‘*Let the public schools be destroyed!” he 
said. ‘‘The public school system should 
be done away with. Why should the na- 
tion compel us to have our children taught 
infidelity?’’ It isin vain that we urge that 
the public schools are not godless, in vain 
that we point out that we did eliminate the 
Bible and the Lord’s Prayer to gratify the 
protest of those who now make the fling 
that those schools are secular, in vain that 
we show that the rise of numberless paro- 
chial schools not only destroys the common 
school system but increases the teaching 
force wholly out of proportion to the needs 
of children of school age in a given com- 
munity, in vain that we hint that a parochial 
school education is not broad and that the 
scholars of Catholic parochial schools show 
no better morals than those of our common 
schools, in vain that we insist that religious 
education for the young may be provided 
at home or Sunday school—the public school 
must go! Is this loyalty to the spirit of 
our American institutions? The Catholics 
are now bending every energy to make a 
grand parochial school exhibit at the 
World’ Fair, so as to add point to their 
clamor for release from taxation. The day 
that our public school system is destroyed 
we might as well write ‘‘Ichabod”’’ over 
our national fanes and temples, 

I have left myself scant space in which to 
speak of aseries of Lenten sermons which 
I heard delivered in the cathedral to im- 
mense audiences by Bishop Keane, rector of 
the Catholic University and within recent 
months honored with invitations to address 
Yale College and the Unitarian Association 
of Boston. As I have listened to these ser- 
mons it has been a study to me to guess 
how a man of such erudition, such enlight- 
enment and such earnestness could so hitch 
his intellectual wagon to arrant dogmatism 
and then damn everybody that did not do the 
same! There were four of these sermons, 
The last, on Jesus the Bread of Life, being 
an elaborate defense, on exegetical, histor- 
ical, philosophical and practical grounds, of 
the Roman doctrine of the real presence. 
It was of this final sermon of the series that 
I took full notes, Its exegetical argument 
was to prove that the New Testament gave 
no hint that the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was to be regarded as a memorial 
ordinance simply, a position which the 
preacher stigmatized, combatted, vilified 


and satirized throughout the sermon, even 
going so far as to let his antipathy to the 
Protestant doctrine of the communion ex- 
tend to those who held it, whom he char- 
acterized as having ‘ poor, miserable, fee- 
ble minds,’’ and whom he pronounced out 
of the pale of salvation, because they de- 
nied the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
Luther coming in for his share of abuse. 
From the exegetical argument, with calum- 
niations thrown in, the erudite bishop pro- 
ceeded to review the historical defenses of 
the Roman doctrine, getting in a rap at the 
Reformation, which as a word sticks in the 
throat of a Catholic and so it is called a 
‘‘revolt,”? borrowing thus a word of the 
pontiff Leo X., who pronounced that tre- 
mendous religious upheaval which began 
during his reign ‘‘a little revolt of some 
German priests, that’s all.’ Passing to the 
philosophical argument he said that if once 
you allow the miraculous power of almighty 
God it is not difficult to believe that He can, 
and does, convert the bread and wine of the 
eucharist at Catholic altars into the very 
flesh and blood of Jesus Christ. But the 
climax was reached when he argued that 
this doctrine of the real presence accounted 
for the well-filled Catholic churches, as its 
denial accounted for the emptiness of Prot- 
estant churches, ‘‘ They have taken away 
the real presence from Westminster Ab- 
bey,”’ he said, ‘‘and have turned it into a 
graveyard; and similarly the churches which 
do not hold this doctrine are tombs.”’ 

It goes without saying that these sermons 
of Bishop Keane were scholarly, earnest 
and from his standpoint severely logical. 
He is fairly entitled to the name of being a 
great preacher, but these discourses, com- 
ing from one who has the name of being a 
liberal teacher of the Roman Church, indi- 
eate the width of the chasm which separates 
Romanists from Protestants. 


SCROOBY CLUB SKETOHES.* 


XXII, THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
COLONY. 





BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 





It is worth while to consider somewhat 
more connectedly the history of the Plym- 
outh Colony on its business side, even at 
the cost of some repetition of facts already 
stated. The Virginia Company had been 
formed in England in 1606 in order to 
establish trade with North America. In 
fact there were two companies, also called 
colonies, the First, or Southern, which was 
to colonize the territory between the thirty- 
fourth and forty-first degrees of North lati- 
tude, and the Second, or Northern, which 
was allotted the territory between the thirty- 
eighth and forty-fifth degrees, their grants 
overlapping. The grants of the two colo- 
nies were included in the same patent, 
issued by King James on April 10, 1606. 
Each company was to be governed by a 
council of thirteen members. The First, or 
London, Company was that with which the 
Pilgrims had their earlier dealings and it 
soon appropriated exclusively the title of 
the Virginia Company, the other often being 
called the Plymouth Company. The coun- 
cil of the former was divided by factions 
when negotiaticns with the Pilgrims were 
begun, but after some delays, it granted a 
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patent, intended to cover the case of the 
Pilgrims, to a Mr. John Wincob. He ip. 
tended to accompany them but did not, 
nor was any use ever made of this patent, 

In 1619 or early in 1620 acommercial com- 
pany had been formed, of some seventy per- 
sons chiefly living in or near London, called 
the Merchant Adventurers. It was nota 
regular corporation but a kind of partner. 
ship, and, although it professed to have a 
partly religious aim, it was chiefly, if not 
wholly, intent on pecuniary gain. Thiscom- 
pany, among the managers of which Thomas 
Weston was prominent, undertook to back 
the Pilgrims financially, to aid in equipping 
them, and to furnish them with supplies 
until they could support themselves. An 
agreement was made of which the principal 
features were the provisions that the mutual 
relation should continue seven years, that 
until the end of that period all profits should 
be held in common, and that then all the 
houses, lands and goods of the colony and 
all profits should be divided equally, the 
Adventurers taking half and the colonists 
half. The records are somewhat vague but 
it appears that these conditions were modi- 
fied, upon the insistence of the Pilgrims 
when they reached Southampton, so as to 
insure the whole property in the colony to 
the settlers at the end of the seven years, 
and to secure to each of them from the out- 
set the right to work two days in every week 
for himself instead of devoting his whole 
time to labor for the general advantage. 

Certainly these modifications were reason- 
able, but probably it was partly on their ac- 
count and partly because of the previous 
disputes among the Adventurers that some 
of them withdrew wholly and others con- 
tributed reluctantly and scantily, so that in- 
terest in the undertaking largely died out, 
and the Pilgrims were neglected grossly. 
It has been mentioned earlier that they ac- 
tually had to sell some of their provisions 
in order to sail for America free of debt. 
Weston, although professing to be loyal to 
them, was especially grudging in his help. 
Of course the success of the colony depended 
upon a sufficient, not to say a liberal, equip- 
ment, and if ordinary men and women had 
formed the Pilgrim band, it would have 
been doomed before it started. 

As has been said, they had obtained a 
patent from the Virginia, or Southern, Com- 
pany. ‘Only a little while before they had 
started, the Second, the Northern, Com- 
pany, had sent a petition to the king fora 
new act of incorporation, as to which favor- 
able although not final action, had been 
taken. It was granted on Nov. 3, 1620, ap- 
plied the name New England for the first 
time to the territory concerned, and became 
the basis of subsequent patents. Doubtless 
the Pilgrims were aware of this petition, 
and knew that in Massachusetts their own 
patent could have no force. This was one 
reason why they drew up their own com- 
pact. Circumstances having cut them off 
from the government under which they had 
meant to settle, they saw that they must pro- 
vide, at least temporarily, some substitute 
of their own. On June 1, 1621, however, 4 
new charter, for their benefit, was granted to 
‘« John Peirce and his associates,’’ who were 
among the Adventurers, by ‘the President 
and Council of New England,” apparently 
the managers of the Northern Company, 
within whose jurisdiction the colonists had 
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settled.’ Two years later Peirce, who does 
not seem to have been much more honora- 
ble than Weston, secretly obtained a much 
more inclusive charter in his own name, 
but he finally was persuaded to turn it over 
to the company of Adventurers. Little is 
known of it, except that Peirce brought 
several lawsuits on account of it against 
others, apparently in vain. 

The letter which announced the new 
charter reached them in the Fortune on 
Nov. 21, 1621. Weston wrote it and re- 
proached them. bitterly for not having sent 
home a cargo in the Mayflower. During 
the next three or four years several ships 
were sent to the colony at long intervals, 
and a few others touched there on their 
way to Virginia or elsewhere. But they 
brought almost no supplies for the colonists, 
whom the Adventurers neglected shame- 
fully, oblivious of the fact that the perils 
and sufferings of the Pilgrims almost wholly 
prevented their accumulating any merchan- 
dise. They loaded the Fortune with skins 
and clapboards, but she was captured, de- 
tained and plundered by the French, and 
they made what shift they could to find 
cargoes for subsequent vessels, but with no 
great success for some time. Early in 1622 
disagreements among the Adventurers be- 
came so sharp that Weston wrote to the 
colony proposing that the mutual contract 
be abandoned. Governor Bradford pru- 
dently kept this news secret for a time, 
fearing that the courage of his associates 
would fail wholly if they should learn that 
the Adventurers had abandoned them, small 
as had been the aid received from that 
source, and his discretion was justified by a 
subsequent letter from Edward Pickering 
and William Greene, two other Adventurers, 
stating that their company had bought out 
Weston, who had been seeking to deceive 
the Pilgrims and meant toinjure them. He 
soon proceeded to send out ships and set up 
his rival colony at Wessagusset, the speedy 
collapse of which already has been men- 
tioned. 

In 1623 Edward Winslow was sent back to 
England in the ‘Anne to confer with the 
Adventurers and procure supplies for the 
colony, and in 1625 he returned with cloth- 
ing, a few cattle, and other necessaries, but 
reported a strong hostile faction in the Lon- 
don Company and a great reluctance to allow 
the remainder of the Pilgrims, who had been 
left in Leyden, to join the Plymouth people. 
Meanwhile, the Adventurers had sent over 
a “ pinass,”’ the Little James, to be used as 
afishing and cruising ship. But she soon 
was wrecked and sunk and after being 
raised was sent back. The next year, 1625, 
she came over again, but was captured by 
the Turks on her return voyage, with her 
load of fish and furs. Another and larger 
ship in company with her carried home a 
full cargo, but rumors of war between Eng- 
land and France caused her to put into one 
or two English ports instead of making 
straight for Bilbao, her destination, and the 
delay cost her her market. In 1624 the col- 
ony, through Winslow and Robert Cush- 
man, the former being in England where 
the latter had 1emained, obtained a patent 
covering land for a fishing station at Cape 
Ann, but no permanent use was made of it. 
In thissame year an excellent ship-carpenter 
was sent over to Plymouth, but he soon died, 
and another man, sent out to make salt for 


them, proved wholly incompetent. Pros- 
perity did not come to them speedily even 
after their fortunes had begun to improve. 

In 1624 their difficulties with John Lyford 
and John Oldham also began. The former 
had just arrived. The latter had come in 
the Anne. Lyford was a reprobate but nom- 
inally a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. Avowing a wish to join the church 
in Plymouth, he was received and treated 
with great respect. But he and Oldham 
soon were detected in a conspiracy against 
the public welfare. They were tried and 
convicted. The particulars need not be nar- 
rated. Lyford professed deep penitence and 
was pardoned. Oldham was expelled from 
tke colony. In 1625 Oldham reappeared, 
more violent than ever, but they dealt with 
him summarily. They 

Apointed a gard of musketers wch he was 
to pass throw, and ever one was ordered. to 
give him a thump... with ye but end of 
his musket, and then [he] was conveied tu ye 
water side, wher a boat was ready to cary 
him away. Then they bid him goe & mende 
his maners. 

Not long after he repented and the Plym- 
outh men were reconciled to him. He set- 
tled at Nantasket, went back to England 
and was active in planning with the Gorges 
family for the settlement of the Bay, re- 
turned to America after the Bay colony 
had been established by others, and lived 
afterwards at Watertown and in 1636 was 
killed by Indians while away from home. 
Lyford also finally was expelled from Plym- 
outh, went to Nantasket and Salem, and 
died in Virginia. These men had friends 
among the London Adventurers, and a dis- 
pute over them finally broke up the com- 
pany. It had been rent by divisions from 
the first, had suffered heavy losses, and 
finally, through Standish and Allerton who 
successively had been sent to England on 
the business, the Pilgrims agreed to pay 
£1,800 within six years, thereby purchasing 
their financial freedom. Allerton paid £200 
down and brought back £400 worth of sup- 
plies. The colony was reoiganized at once 
for better farming and trade, a new patent 
for a fishing station on the Kennebec was 
obtained, and, in spite of their burden of 
debt, they entered courageously upon their 
new and at last independent career. This 
was determined upon in 1627 and 1628, and 
in 1633 they paid off their obligations in full. 
MORAL SHOCKS IN MEDICAL OHAR- 

LATANRY, 


BY REV. WILLPAM R. CAMPBELL, ROXBURY. 





Massachusetts is peculiarly unfortunate in 
having no required standard of qualifica- 
tions for the practice of medicine. Her 
communities therefore suffer more than 
many less civilized in other respects because 
of this laxness. The favorite tack of the 
quack is to pledge an absolute cure of a 
mortal sickness within a specified period. 
The treatment of cancer and consumption 
are favorite subjects for these promises. 
First the ‘‘ doctor’ sees the patient alone at 
his office or elsewhere, and gives the most 
positive assurances of healing. Then he 
will make like statements to the friends of 
the sufferer singly, but is careful not to lay 
himself liable before two or more persons 
atatime. These individual confidences are 


more effective because each person feels 
they have had imparted to them the secret 
and solemn wisdom of the operator. 


The visits of the quack are apt to be in- 
frequent. He prefers to be sent for each 
time by a messenger telling of the patient’s 
needs. This gives the impression that he is 
avery busy man. Then it insures his get- 
ting his cash in hand before he makes his 
call. He prefers to take the contract whole- 
sale, to care for the case at say fifty dollars 
a month, or for a lump sum of perhaps a 
thousand dollars, with prepayments. When, 
however, the great man does consert to go 
to the residence of his subjects he does so in 
state, in a carriage with colored driver. His 
stay is apt to be short but considerable is 
said against opiates and morphine. Sundry 
large glass bottles are, however, left on the 
mantelpiece. 

As the disease progresses the ‘‘doctor”’ 
does not show himself if he can help it at 
the house. He is anticipating thecrisis. He 
sends messages about keeping up strength 
and spirits and promises to come but does 
not. Friends become alarmed and question 
the quack closely. This is his opportunity. 
He makes their importunity an occasion of 
assuming an insult to his professional abil- 
ity and for shaking himself clear of the case 
altogether. As death draws on he draws 
out. He does not want to face his victim. 
Then he has a chance to tell and act a lie 
for some other sick one. He can say when 
confronted with the loss of a previous pa- 
tient that he was discharged but if he had 
been aliowed to continue he would have 
wrought a cure. 

The condition of the subject of this 
process of deception is serious. Hopes 
have been raised which are invariably and 
finally disappointed. Pain which might 
have been alleviated by a good physician 
has racked the mind and prevents proper 
consideration of the great concerns of the* 
soul. The shock of the discovery of the 
fraud shakes faith in mankind and one’s 
self. Then the heart gropes about stunned, 
slow to fasten its affections anywhere and 
even to lay hold of God. , Amid the delu- 
sive expectations of healing, it is not possi- 
ble for the Christian minister or for friends 
to impart much spiritual instruction or give 
help. By the time the hopes of recovery 
are dashed down the poor soul is worn out, 

The outrageous lying about so sacred a 
matter as death leaves an awful impression 
on the patient’s moral nature. The unctuous, 
flattering methods of these charlatans have 
taken their victims away from the control 
of their best counselors and even their own 
households. The protest against employing 
the quack has separated some helpful neigh- 
bor from the bedside where she might have 
brought comfort and a message from the 
Saviour to the sufferer. Now the sense of 
mistake and shame has prevented her being 
recalled. When the patients are dead the 
mischief does not cease. The children and 
friends are so disgusted with the memory 
of the transaction, as wel] as ashamed of 
the fraud practiced on those they love, that 
they are very slow about rallying to orderly 
and Christian ways. Often, too, the delu- 
sion is not wholly got rid of and goes on to 
curse another generation, 

The vicious mixture of faith and fraud 
still poisons other lives, which become as 
stool pigeons to draw yet more into the 
snare or range of the fowler. There are cer- 
tain sets of people peculiarly liable to be- 
come either the decoys or the prey of these 
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medical hawks. Those who affect Christian 
science or faith healing, and who sneer at 
trained professional physicians, are the ones 
who supply many subjects for the leeches 
of these occult dispensaries. 


-_ SS ee 


A LOYAL OONGREGATIONALIST. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, BALTIMORE, 





In the year 1834 a young man, born in 
West Brookfield and trained to the hard- 
ware trade in Boston, came to Baltimore 
and formed a partnership with the purpose 
of establishing an exclusively American 
hardware business in this city. Despite 
the opposition of importers the undertaking 
throve so well that the firm of Stickney & 
Noyes soon represented over 130 manufac- 
turers, more than any other house in the 
country, and made sales in two-thirds of 
the States of the Union. In the course of 
time Mr. Stickney became himself inter- 
ested in the production of iron, and was 
recognized as one of the leading wholesale 


merchants of the South. As president of. 


the Avalon Nail Company and then of the 


Stickney Iron Company he was at the head’ 
of an immense business, and was accus-:; 


tomed to refer with satisfaction to the fact: 
that during forty years the firms with 
which he has been connected have paid 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad more 
than $6,000,000 for transportation and have 
loaded more than 6,000 vessels, mainly with 
the products of Maryland. In 1876 he re- 
tired, as we say, from business, but only 
to devote himself the more to the business 
of distributing his property for the good 
of others and of the causes he specially 
loved. 

Besides being a sagacious and successful 
merchant Mr. Stickney was a patriotic citi- 
zen, loyal to the Union in all the dark days 
of the war and in spite of the fact that his 
business depended so much on the South. 
He was a public spirited philanthrepist, al- 
ways responding to the call of need for edu- 
cational or charitable work. He was a 
genial gentleman of the old school, mingling 
the affability of the South with the quiet 
reserve of New England. He was a meek, 
modest, faithful, persistent Christian, say- 
ing little about his own personal religious 
life, but imparting the fruits of it on every 
hand. He was the soul of preciseness and 
punctiliousness in social and business mat- 
ters, even at his age of eighty-two writing 
all his own letters and overseeing his bach- 
elor home with continual watchfulness. 

But perhaps his deepest passion, next to 
his attachment to his Saviour, was his loyalty 
to his Puritan ancestry and devotion to his 
and their denominational cause, memory 
and traditions. The custodian of the Pil- 
grim Memorial Hall at Plymouth, Mass., 


tells uf his surprise and perplexity when, - 


some years ago, a quiet gentleman, entirely 
unknown to everybody, presented himself 
to him with the inquiry whether the hall 
was considered a safe depository of such 
precious treasures as it contained. Obliged 
to admit that the hall was not fireproof, he 
was told that this stranger would assume 
the entire cost of making it so and that he 
wished the work begun and completed as 
soon as possible. Quite aghast at the pro- 
posal he handed the stranger's card to the 
representatives of the Pilgrim Society, who 
soon found that this was no lunatic buta 


responsible business man, who meant all 
that he said, and more. Later Mr. Stickney 
exjitessed himself to his pastor as only re- 
gretting that he had not spent more money 
and made it a finer hall. Now Plymouth, 
with Duxbury, receives $74,000 for various 
memorial and improving purposes. 

The First Congregational Church of Balti- 
more was organized in 1865. So soon as it 
became clear that the movement had prom- 
ise of stability, Mr. Stickney, who, like many 
other Northerners, had for years had an en- 
forced but loyal membership in a Presby- 
terian church, joined it and was from the 
first one of its main pillars. He also be- 
lieved in the multiplication of Congrega- 
tional churches and in the support of those 
that were feeble. Every one of the four 
churches in Maryland owes to him a large 
share of ‘its existence or growth. He was 
peculiar in his style of giving and liked to 
do some one important thing at his own 
cost and in his own way. At the same time 
he was ready to acquiesce in the decision of 
others, atid Was never known to withdraw 
his coritributions because his wishes were 
overruled. 

In spite’ of his devotion to Congregation- 
alism, or rather because of it, there was 
one standing grievance which he cherished 
against it. It had lost the early predomi- 
nance which it held; it had early given up 
all idea of a mission when it crossed the 
Hudson River, and, even of late years, when 
it had become more self-respecting and self- 
asserting, it had been doing its mission work 
under vague, general titles, which meant 
nothing to the world at large and left it to 
be inferred that Congregationalism alone 
among the great denominations had no mis- 
sion field or work. Repeatedly, in this sec- 
tion where the churches of his order are lit- 
tle known, did Mr. Stickney encounter the 
disdainful question whether Congregation- 
alists were doing any mission work. His 
friends knew of the American Board, they 
knew, perhaps, of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society or the American Missionary 
Association, but they did not know of any 
great Congregational societies. , This be- 
came a source of continual regret. The 
word American where the word Congrega- 
tional belonged grew to be an offense to 
him. He conferred with the officers of the 
leading societies. He repeatedly expressed 
his determination not to leave money to one 
of these societies which did not have the 
name Congregational where it belonged. It 
seemed to himiike denying cur very being 
and growing ashamed of the mother who 
bore us, and it was largely at his instigation 
that, about a year ago, the name of the Con- 
gregational Union, which was distasteful to 
him as not expressing the object for which 
it existed, was changed to the title it now 
holds. 

‘These facts should be known to explain 
the unusual provisions of the will. - The es- 
tate will probably amount, by the time it is 
distributed, to about one million dollars. 
Of this sum about $200,000 is given in small 
amounts to the relatives, mainly nephews 
and nieces. The Congregational Church 
Building Society is made the residuary lega- 
tee, and should receive at least $200,000. The 
remainder is distributed among churches, 
colleges, societies and Massachusetts towns. 
But the purpose of Congregationalism runs 
through all the bequests made to Congrega- 


tional objects. The American College and 
Education Society, which receives $5,000 un- 
conditionally, is told that if it had been 
called ‘* The Congregational College and Eu- 
ucation Society’? the legacy would have 
been larger. The American Home Mission- 
ary Society, the American Missionary Asgo- 
ciation and the New West Education Com- 
mission receive the sums of $150,000, $50,- 
000, $25,000, respectively, on condition that 
the word “‘ Congregational ”’ be incorporated 
in their title. Otherwise these sums pass to 
the residuary legatee. The gifts to the col- 
leges are made outright, but all of them are 
practically Congregational. As this is the 
feature of the document which may be most 
discussed, it is only just to give the para- 
graph from Mr. Stickney’s will relating 
thereto: 

While making this bequest I desire to ex- 
press my regret that so many of the societies 
to be benefited under the provisions of this my 
will, which are substantially connected with, 
dependent upon and supported by the Congre- 
gational churches, bear names which are not 
distinctive of their position and purposes, and 
my profound conviction that their own inter- 
ests and the interests of Congregationalism 
require that there should be such amendment 
or modification of their name as to show 
clearly their connection and purposes, and 
to express the hope that at an early day 
these societies will make such amendment to 
their names as will clearly express their con- 
nection and aims, and I especially desire to 
express my great gratification that the residn- 
ary legatee in this will, formerly known as 
the ‘‘ American Congregational Union”’ has 
taken the name of ‘ Congregational Church 
Building Society,’”’ which is a true designation 
of the work in which it is engaged and of the 
denomination of Christians which sustains it. 

It may be well that this subject should 
be carefully discussed at this time. Only 
it should be remembered that the whole 
matter has a different look outside of New 
England. In sections where Congregation- 
alism does not predominate, it looks like 
either assumption to claim that these are 
the great ‘‘ American societies”’, or like be- 
ing ashamed of the name we bear and of the 
mother that has borne us. But whatever 
may be the decision in the matter, it is 
provided for that one of the intensest and 
noblest Congregationalists of our day shall 
continue his usefulness in the channels that 
were dearest to him while he lived. With 
rare caution and affection has he provided 
for his own beloved church of which the 
writer is privileged to be pastor; $30,000 
securely invested and the remission of a 
$10,000 mortgage long due the Church 
Building Society will go far to insure the 
perpetuity of that work in Baltimore to 
which he was so attached. This church 
could never have been founded had it not 
been for large gifts from the North. We 
now return them with interest and say to 
those of New England, ‘‘ Do to others as you 
did for us and again it shall be returned to 
you with multiplied measure.” 

Lest, however, it should be supposed that 
Mr. Stickney was at all narrow in these 
bequests, another word should be added. 
His gifts reach half round the world, from 
Robert College, in Constantinople, to the 
Pacific Theological Seminary. And they 
go to almost every possible form of charity. 
No less than twenty-one charitable and phil- 
anthropic societies and institutions in Balti- 
more, representing ‘almost every possible 
form of beneficence, are remembered, with 
gifts running from $500 to $4,000 apiece 
and aggregating $34,000. Mr. Stickney 
loved his own home and ecclesiastical 
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family name. But he loved all the more 
truly his neighbors and respected their 
family names. He was an ardent Congre- 
gationalist. But he was yet more a broad- 
minded, hopeful, helpful Christian, whom 
to know was to honor and to love. 
a 


PEWS RENTED OR FREE—WHIOH? 


BY REV. RALPH W. BROKAW, SPRINGFIELD. 





‘“T am glad we are going back again to 
renting pews. People are not yet sanctified 
enough for the free seat system.’”’ Thus 
spoke an intelligent, devoted member of my 
church about sixteen months ago. This 
gces straight to the heart of the trouble 
about free pews. It may be ideal to put 
this legend over the doorway of every 
church, ‘‘ All seats free, all privileges equal.’’ 
I thought so once and proceeded accord- 
ingly. After considerable experience and 
more observation I am not nearly so posi- 
tive about it as I was. 

If that legend means that the church is 
free to all, without money and without price, 
like salvation, then it is obviously false to 
the facts, for every church in America, ex- 
cepting those that are endowed, depends 
upon its constituency for its financial prov- 
ender. If it means that everybody has ex- 
actly the same rights within its doors then 
it is equaHy untrue, because everybody 
hasn't. Responsibilities regulate rights, and 
always will continue to, no matter what the 
method of seating the worshipers. 

In adopting our method for this purpose 
it is good common sense to take people as 
they are, not as we wish them to be. As 
they are in this stage of their ecclesiastical 
history they are prone to take unfair advan- 
tage of the free seat system even though 
the minister takes a quarter of his preaching 
time to whip up their consciences. They 
shirk the responsibility it imposes. The 
vemptation is too great for them and the 
result is that the well inclined and the well 
to do have to shoulder the burdens neg- 
lected by others. Nor is this the worst of 
it, because such shirking and self-excusing 
is an education downward. The more they 
shirk the more they will. Moreover, if, as 
is generally the case, on account of the fact 
that families want to sit together and to be 
sure they can every Sunday, a compromise 
is made and the seats are assigned without 
any reference to the amount subscribed, if 
anything, injustice is done. How? Onthis 
wise. The generous, magnanimous, ear- 
nest Christian whose eye is single to the 
welfare of the kingdom pays as much as he 
can and contents himself with what he can 
get in the way of a pew, with due regard to 
the preferences of his brethren. Whereas 
the stingy, the less earnest, the mean man 
(who is one of a breed all too large even in 
the churches) insists on having the best pos- 
sible seat, no matter about the brethren, and 
pays just as little as common decency will 
allow. 

This goes on and gets worse until justice 
calls a halt, saying, ‘‘ Alas, alas, for the 
free pew idea!’”’ When men are thoroughly 
conscientious then there will be no need of 
discussing any special method. All that 
will be needed will be simply a place where 
they can deposit their contributions. One 
plan will do as well as another, All will 
pay aud pay preportionately. No differ- 
ences in persoual appearance or in social 





position on the part of strangers will mod- 
ify their welcome to, or comfort in, ,the 
church, whether the pews are free or not. 
Pride will be muzzled and there will be no 
‘*shirks.’’ Supposing, however, that it is 
indisputable that the ideal way is free 
seats, what are we going to do until we get 
the ideal people to put into them? Shall 
we let things run at loose ends and make 
the wet blanket of an annual deficit the 
climax of a year’s work? It seems to me 
that it is wiser far to wait to throw over- 
board a plan that upon the whole is fair, 
business-like and efficient, and that also 
keeps families together, until a greater con- 
scientiousness is developed. 

I know a church (Presbyterian) that isa 
type of many where, after a trial of a dozen 
years, the free pew plan was abandoned 
because of the meanness it occasioned, and 
injustice it developed. Not one family left 
the church because of this change, and 
never was that church so prosperous in all 
ways as since the change was made. I be- 
lieve that every church in that section 
which tried the free seat plan has given it 
up as impractical, including even the church 
of the chief promulgator of the plan. 

I know another church—whose pastor, 
Dr. Talmage, completely fills the audito- 
rium every Sunday and who once declared 
in substance that he would not by any 
means abide rented pews—that long since 
learned the lesson that the free gifts of 
the worshipers will not pay the bills. For 
several years past a large portion of the 
seats in the Tabernacle have been rented. 
If, under the favorable conditions created 
by this noted preacher’s popularity, free 
seats are not a success what shall become 
of the scheme in the average church? 
Churches that are purely or partly missions 
may well have free pews. The financial 
backing of the congregations is usually not 
all they have to depend upon. But for the 
ordinary church I am convinced that the 
safest, most reliable and least objectionable 
method is renting the pews. 

We in Hope Church now employ both 
methods—for the morning service we rent; 
for the evening service we say on our cal- 
endars, ‘‘ All seats absolutely free.’’ As to 
the ‘‘ideal way”’ that the Congregationalist 
says it will continue to hold before the 
churches, modestly I would say, Brother, 
be sure you are right and then go ahead. 





FREE AND RENTED PEWS—A OOM- 
PARISON. 


BY REV. THOMAS SIMMS, SOUTH MANCHESTER, CT. 


The article in the Congregationalist of Feb. 
16 on Some Advantages of the Pew Rent 
System has led me to make some compati- 
sons between pew renting and free pew 
churches. To be fair the comparison showld 
be made between churches in the same 
place, and instead of selecting some for 
benevolence and others for the number of 
conversions to follow out the comparison 
between the same churches in various de- 
partments of work. I have selected for this 
purpose the four Boston churches given in 
your free pew list and the first four of the 
same city not in that list, as given in the 
last Congregational Year-Book. The total 
membership of the free pew churches is 
1,648, of the pew-renting churches 2,207. 
Received on confession of faith into the free 





pew churches ninety-three, into the pew- 
renting churches fifty-seven. The benevo- 
lences of the pew-renting churches are many 
times those of the free pew group, but 
while the latter increase over 1891 by seventy 
per cent. the former show a decrease. This 
is also true of membership in the Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor Society—de- 
crease in the pew-renting churches, increase 
in the free pew churches. In proportion to 
church membership there are fifty per cent. 
more in the Sunday schools and 100 per 
cent. more in the Society of Christian En- 
deavor in the free pew group than in the 
pew-renting group. The annual home ex- 
penses of the pew-renting churches are 
nearly double those having free pews, while 
in one at least of the latter there are numer- 
ous branches of Christian work giving em- 
ployment to three pastors. 

From this it may be inferred that the 1,600 
people in the free pews care for more in the 
Sunday school, enlist more in Christian 
work in the Endeavor Society and save an- 
nually many more people at a much less 
financial outlay than the 2,200 in rented 
pews, and that while the benevolent offer- 
ings of the man in the hired pew are as sta- 
tionary as the seat in which he sits, the man 
in the free pew increases, year after year, 
his gifts for the spread of the gospel, and 
that, while churches with free pews increase 
in Sunday school and Endeavor work the 
churches which rent their pews decrease. 
This is not my method of reasoning. Simply 
calling attention to the facts I frankly con- 
fess that, taking account of location and 
composition of these various churches and 
the mission of each, there is po rezs sing 
here whatever. 

Environment and constituency must ever 
decide what is best for each church. It 
were folly to claim that success on all lines 
follows the adoption of one system, or that 
failure of every variety attends the other, 
It is hoped that free pews will foster frater-’ 
nity and cordiality, but free pews do not 
necessarily imply free hearts and free hands. 
Free seats, alone, will not save men, in¢ 
crease benevolences, promote sociability, or 
even attract large audiences. Many other 
factors enter into these problems—location 
of church, activity of the people, character 
of the services. But free pews are a means 
toward these noble ends. If they are not 
secured it may be because too great reli- 
ance is placed upon this one agency and not 
enough done on other lines. Is there any 
reason why the people should be any less 
social, the audiences smaller, or the conver- 
sions fewer with free than with rented 
pews? And if audiences are not larger it is 
a relief not to have one’s ears pierced by the 
cry, ‘‘ My pew was bid away from me.” ‘I 
neglected to hire, or came to town too 
late to hire,” therefore, ‘‘I don’t come to 
church.” It is a privilege to both pastor 
and people to be able to say to the un- 
churched and the stranger, ‘‘Come, worship 
with us, all seats are free; you are welcome 
to any of them.” 

Obviously the free pew system will not 
run itself. It requires more work than an 
annual auction. It will not pay unless 
worked, but it is a kind of work thut pays. 
Support by voluntary contribution appeals 
less to a man’s pride than the distinction 
which comes through a centrally located 
pew. But this higher appeal to manhood 
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pays in the long run. Benevolences may 
need operating upon different lines, but 
plans may be devised, as they have been 
in many instances, by which these shall 
not suffer. It would seem a pity for any 
church, to which the free pew system com- 
mends itself, to hesitate about its adoption 
on account of extra work involved. If in 
secular things the advantages compensate 
for the extra labor it is not withheld. 
Why more in things pertaining to God's 
kingdom? 

Comparisons cannot tell the whole tale. 
Our experience has been too short to reach 
final conclusions. After it has become more 
general and protracted I doubt not that the 
testimony will be unqualifiedly in favor of 
the free pew system, and we shall ask of 
this, as of many other progressive steps in 
Christian work, ‘Why were we so slow 


in its adoption?” 
SS 


A PUPIL'S TRIBUTE TO HIS MASTER. 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, TUSKEGEE, ALA. 








I went to Hampton as a student in 1873, 
and from that time until his death General 
Armstrong was as a father to me. Never 
shall I forget the impression that the first 
sight of this great man made upon me. I 
had just come from the environments of 
slavery in the hills of West Virginia and 
this was my first contact with a man. Un- 
consciously I said, ‘‘ This is a perfect man,”’ 
and I have never had cause to change my 
opinion that he was the most perfect man 
whom I have ever seen. With many it is 
so often true that their greatness vanishes 
as one gets nearer to them. With General 
Armstrong the opposite was true. 

The confidence with which he inspired 
his students was something wonderful. 
The possibility of General Armstrong’s 
judgment being in error or his failing in 
anything that he undertook to do was never 
thought of by his pupils. 

In 1881 I was teaching at Hampton. It 
had been the one ambition of my life to be 
a lawyer, and I had all my plans fixed with 
this end in view. One day General Arm- 
strong called me into his office and said, 
“Washington, they want to start a school 
something like Hampton in Tuskegee, Ala., 
and I want you to go there and start it.” 
That settled, I had no more thought of not 
complying or of questioning his judgment 
than if he had been divine. From the first 
day I came to Tuskegee he-was just as much 
interested in its success as in Hampton. 
The second year after the school had been 
started, and when it was unknown in the 
North, I was greatly surprised to receive 
from General Armstrong a letter in which 
he offered to give two weeks of his time, 
and that of a company of Hampton singers, 
to the work of introducing the Tuskegee 
Institute to the Northern public. At these 
meetings, held in New York, Boston and 
elsewhere, he asked the people to give to 
Tuskegee rather than to Hampton. With- 
out this introduction Tuskegee would not 
be what it is today. General Armstrong 
always impressed me, as he did all of 
his students, as being the most unselfish 
man that ever lived. He thought of himself 
last, or often not at all. Time and time 
again has he given me letters to persons 
who were regular givers to Hampton, and 
in more than one case have these letters 
resulted in having the contributions of in- 


dividuals turned away from Hampton to 
Tuskegee, and even this pleased him. When- 
ever individuals asked him, as they often 
did, whether they should give to Hampton 
or Tuskegee, he always said, ‘‘ Tuskegee.” 

More than once since the founding of the 
Tuskegee Institute has it seen some dark 
and uncertain days, and nearly every time, 
in such cases, General Armstrong was con- 
sulted. Several times he took money from 
his own small savings to meet pressing 
needs. It was during such times of depres- 
sion and uncertainty that one learned how 
implicitly he trusted in God and man. 
Once, when there was extreme need of 
money at Tuskegee and no one seemed to 
know which way to turn, General Arm- 
strong’s advice was sought. His reply was, 
‘*Bear it; help will come,’’ and help did 
come from an unexpected source. 

Perhaps few persons had the opportunity 
of being so near General Armstrong as I had. 
Nothing so impressed me as his unselfish 
devotion to his work. I have known him 
to reach Hampton at four o'clock in the 
morning from a long Northern tour and go 
at once to his office, while teachers and stu- 
dents were still asleep, and begin the work 
of the day. In the cars, in railroad stations, 
in hotels, he was constantly writing letters 
or forming plans. In all these matters he 
so impressed his pupils that all through the 
South you can find little Armstrongs, His 
students imitated him in walk, speech, 
methods of work and devotion to duty. 
Not only this, his students, or ‘‘ boys,’’ as 
he liked to call them, loved him with a love 
that had no limits. When he was in Ala- 
bama a short time ago and visited the 
school at Calhoun, where several Hampton 
students are teaching, the carriage that had 
been engaged failed to meet the general at 
the traip, and so it devolved upon several 
Hamptonians to fasten a rope to his roller 
chair and pull the general up a hill to the 
school. After they had done this one of 
the Hampton men was heard to say, ‘‘ 1 am 
glad to have been able to do something that 
was real hard for the general once more.”’ 

Although I thought I knew the general 
pretty well, I confess I never knew the 
greatness of the man till he came to Tuske- 
gee a short time ago and spent three weeks 
in my house as a guest of the schvol. At 
this time, although he was a physical wreck 
when compared with his former condition, 
he was incessantly at work—writing, plan- 
ning, advising, encouraging. Nothing in 
the nature of a complaint or impatience was 
heard to come from him. THe seemed to be 
constantly fearing that time would be given 
to him that ought to be given to the work. 
How gentle, tender, kind, thoughtful in 
everything! 

Aside from other considerations the very 
thought of the fact that General Armstrong 
expects Tuskegee to succeed—to serve as a 
great lever for the elevation of the masses 
in the far South—will for years to come 
nerve every one here to do his whole duty. 
When we have been inclined to grow dis- 
couraged by the many difficulties that beset 
us, it has been the picture of General Arm- 
strong, who knew no discouragement, that 
has given us strength to go on and conquer. 
When we have grown selfish and disposed 
to livé for ourselves, the vision of General 
Armstrong, who it seems never knew aught 
but to live for others, has come and made 





us ashamed of our selfishness; and when 
we have been inclined to grow indifferent 
and inactive, the form of General Arm- 
strong, who never seemed to rest day nor 
night, winter or summer, has come before 
us and given us new zeal and activity, and 
thus General Armstrong will always as truly 
live in Tuskegee as in Hampton, in Alabama 
as in Virginia. 


— 


LIVE COALS THAT FELL. 
6.0. As . 
1839-1893. 








BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 





*Twas at the fervid nooning of the year 
In slow-paced, late July, 
When he, brave leader in the thickest fight, 
Breathed for a space upon the hilltop’s hight 
And gazed into the sky. 


Silent he gazed, with burning, deep-set eyes, 
Like lonely stars remote, 
As one whose passionate and dauntless heart 
Counts the world’s need his own, yet holds apart 
A sorrow none may note. 


Leader, yet weary laborer, in whose soul 
All suffering souls had room, 
Stung by their wrongs, their cares his very own, 
Eager to seize each good—for these alone— 
Toilworn at Time’s vast loom. 


There for one long, sweet hour he pressed the turf, 
He breathed earth’s balmy breath; 

The mountain breezes from each secret flower 

Brought him rare odors, keen with hidden power, 
Subtile as solemn death. 


Refreshed and strung anew his spirit rose; 
On us those eyes he turned; 

In deeper stream the open converse flowed, 

Till in our kindling hearts there strangely glowed 
The fire in him that burned. 


For hotly fell the living, urgent words 

That spoke of work for man, 
Of hopeless, down-thrust lives that blindly wait 
A touch, a hand to turn the bars of fate, 

Hard pressed since life began. 


* Give to these hungry, aching hearts,” he cried, 
**Race-children, God’s and ours, 

Hope of the future, but a fear today, 

A danger and a blot for us who stay 
Their heaven-descended powers.” 


He told of deeds, of growing good thus sown— 
Love in dark human earth— 

*“ The freest gift of what we hold most dear 

Makest surest its increase; nor need we fear 
A burial which is birth. 


‘** What do they ask? What is it that they need?’ 
What have we best to give? 

Give freedom, give the wisdom of the past; 

Give justice, then, the dearest and the last, 
Those hopes by which we live. 


** Hold them to right till sacred right holds them; 
Supply the aim they lack. 

Teach the untaught; serve those too low to serve, 

Too weak to rise; nor let the feeblest swerve, 
The Wayward one turn back. 


‘“ Be what they must be, own them, lead them on, 
Like children, hand in hand; 

All honest labor grows by that it yields. 

These, too, will reap our heavy harvest fields 
When on our ground they stand.” 


O love divine! the mystic spark was struck, 
The ardent hope was born, 

While proud ambitions failed and shrank away 

As shadows shrink and hide at break of day, 
Nor dare the glowing morn. 


We gave our best, but he, ah! he gave all, 
It was himself he gave; 

Great heart, heroic life, impassioned will, 

He drained the fount the rushing stream to fill, 
And died that he might save. . 


That throbbing heart is stilied, yet hotly burus 
The fire its ardor spread ; 

His work, his work and ours, the years make known. 

To higher mountain tops our friend has flown 
Where sweeter balms are shed, 
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The Home. 
SALOME. 


BY CAROLINE WILDER PARADISE. 


Young, slender Galilean, she, 

So sweet of form, so fair of face, 
Stands for an instant’s breathing space 
And looks a moment at the sea. 


The wanton gold upon her breast, 
The cymbals clinking in her hands, 
Under the spreading palm she stands; 
A sudden vision bids her rest. 


So for a little moment waits, 

Like a bird poised on the wing, 
Like a young panther just aspring, 
A phantom terror at the gates. 


The greatest born of woman fell 

At her light, idle, laughing word, 

And somewhere she has vaguely heard 
Of heaven, of hell. 


What if in countries yet unsought 
She come upon his face of pain? 


And then she dances on again 

And has forgotten what she thought. 
An almost indispensable article in travel- 
ing, especially if delicate people or young 
children are in the party, is an alcohol 
lamp. With this, a small vessel for heating 
water and a few simple remedies one has 
the essentials for warding off incipient ill- 
It is impossible, too, on a journey 
to have one’s meals with the same regular- 
ity as at home. Sometimes this involves 
a long fast which, added to fatigue, brings 
on derangement of the digestive organs. 
If the appliances are close at hand for serv- 
ing a cup of hot milk, chocolate, ginger tea 
or gruel the system may be fortified until 
a full meal can be obtained. Fruit, if nei- 
ther green nor overripe, serves an excellent 
purpose at such times and a raw egg is 
better still. Granum, lacto cereals and sim- 
ilar foods now used so extensively in hos- 
pitals are also good. With the alcohol lamp 
drinking water can be easily boiled, a wise 
expedient whenever the least doubt is enter- 
tained of its purity. It requires judgment 
when traveling to keep the body sufficiently 
nourished and at the same time avoid the 

harmful habit of nibbling at all hours. 


nesses. 


No observant woman can pass through 
city parks and avenues without being im- 
pressed by the shameful neglect of little 
babies on the part of nursemaids who have 
them in charge. That this neglect is not 
willful but usually springs from ignorance 
does not nullify the effect upon the children. 
A maid may be ever so kind and honest, 
but if she has no more judgment than to let 
the rays of the sun fall directly into the face 
and eyes of the baby as he lies: in his per- 
ambulator she is unfit for her position. Or 
perhaps she smothers him when sleeping 
with a thick veil while she gossips with 
other nurses, and finding him on awaking 
in a profuse perspiration will remove all his 
wraps and place him on the ground to cool 
off. Of course the mother is partially re- 
sponsible for such woeful exhibitions of ig- 
norance as these. Before sending forth her 
precious charge she should satisfy herself 
that the maid knows the fundamental prin- 
ciples for keeping a baby comfortable while 
out of doors. It is a pity that fashion de- 
crees that a mother shall not wheel her own 
baby carriage. She would far better hire 


an extra house servant or seamstress in 
place of an irresponsible nursemaid and as- 
sume all personal care of the little ones 
herself. 


Summer’s heat is again upon us and en- 
forces appeals in behalf of the unfortunate 
poor who are doomed to swelter week after 
week in our large cities. The organized 
channels of relief, like the Fresh Air Fund 
of the City Missionary Seciety and Country 
Week of the Young Men’s Christian Union 
in Boston and the Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
in New York, offer the simplest way for 
helping all such. The advantage of these 
and similar societies is that small contri- 
butions from the many swell a general fund 
which becomes available for thousands. 
But gifts to societies need not prevent per- 
sonal ministry also. A wealthy woman in 
Orange, N. J., finds the keenest relish in 
giving a ‘“‘happy day”’ to parties of eight 
each week through the season at her elegant 
summer residence. The beneficiaries are 
poor women from the slums of New York 
and each is permitted to bring achild. If 
she has none of her own she may borrow of 
aneighbor. Carriages are sent to the sta- 
tion for these humble guests and everything 
possible for their comfort is provided. In 
another community three families of but 
moderate means unite in a similar effort 
ence a month. We have heard, of 
circles of King’s Daughters carrying out 
the same idea on a small It is not 
so much a long purse that is needed for 


too, 
scale. 


these personal forms of service as a willing- 


ness to devote the necessary time and 
thought to the work. 
ee 


THE APPEAL OF THE. KINDERGAR- 
TEN TO COLLEGE WOMEN. 
BY LUCY WHEELOCK. 

‘*Not what I have, but what I do is my 
kingdom,’’ says Carlyle’s famous Teufels- 
drickh. ‘To each is given acertain inward 
talent, a certain outward environment of 
fortune; to each, by wisest combination of 
these two, a certain maximum of capability. 
But the hardest problem were ever this: 
first, to find by study of yourself and of the 
ground you stand on what your combined 
inward and outward capability specially is.”’ 

All the kingdoms of the earth and the 
glory of them are open to the young woman 
of today. She may abdicate her throne, it 
is true, but the crown is offered her if she 
will wear it. In choosing one’s kingdom it 
were surely well to seek the broadest, rich- 
est and supniest land and the most fruitful. 

In solving the problem of work a neces- 
sary condition for the young woman is the 
consideration of that which appeals to ‘‘ the 
eternally womanly’’ within her. The king- 
dom which most certainly belongs to woman 
by the divine right of her constitution is it 
not 

The land of aoe weeeees 5 
Where the happy children play? 

Not unimportant among the considera- 
tions which are to be weighed in determin- 
ing a life work is that which concerns the 
most speedy and natural method of reach- 
ing one’s maximum of capability. In pre- 
senting the claims of the kindergarten Miss 
Peabody says: ‘‘ It is the highest interest of 
all teachers to learn this method because it 
develops themselves. It not only makes 
the best mothers, but the most perfectly ac- 


complished women. It is entering into the 
secret of creation and redemption, which is 
the flower and fruit of human culture.” 

The kindergarten lays the foundation for 
all the arts and sciences for life. It opens 
the eyes of the children to the wonder-work- 
ing touch of the Almighty in the perpetual 
process of creation. It offers-lessons upon 
plants and animals, mainly with reference 
to their ethical value, and yet to be given in 
such a way as to form the introduction to 
botany and zoélogy in the school. Number 
concepts are formed in the kindergarten, 
always in connection with groups of objects, 
but yet in such an order as to lead directly 
to the systematized number work of the 
school. The kindergartner must be able 
to choose from many a ‘‘child-garden of 
verse’’ the poems and songs which make 
the beginnings of true literature for the 
child. She brings no primer or spelling- 
book in her hand, but she slowly leads the 
way to the eternal court where dwell the 
great and mighty of the earth, if she has 
entered that society herself. She must 
know the belonged to the 
children of the race in order to know how 
and what to bring to the children of today. 

The four-year-old Tommy or Charlie who 
is busied with his weaving, his sewing or 
his intertwining is carrying on in embryo 
one of the great industries of the race. The_ 
true value of the work is secured for him by 
the wise co-worker and friend who under- 
stands the bearings and the issue of this 
daily work, not only as a means of industrial 
training but as a powerful factor in the 
development of the will by which the man, 
hidden in the child, is to mold the world to 
himself. That the spontaneous activity of 
the child shall be so guided as to become 
the regulated activity of the citizen is the 
purpose of the manual work of this period. 
The doing becomes valuable as it gives the 
power and the will to do, and so makes the 
entrance into one’s rightful kingdom. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Art might not seem, 
at first thought, a necessary hand-book for 
the kindergartner. But the direction of the 
art work of the kindergarten is determined 
by the historic course of the development 
of art. The pasting of simple border pat- 
terns, the laying of mosaics with tablets 
and of symmetrical designs with blocks and 
sticks find their artistic value only when 
directed by a teacher who understands 
something of the, theory of color, of the 
laws of design and of the right progression 
of the work as determined by the evolution 
of art. The artist and the artisan will again 
be identified, ‘‘the elder days of art” will 
return, when the minds of children, from 
the first dawning of the perceptive powers, 
are filled with a sense of proportion, of har- 
mony, of all that goes to make the beautiful. 

Have I indicated the requirements of the 
kindergarten work sufficiently to show that 
it calls to its service not those who may not 
teach in high schools and colleges, who may 
not take up a literary or scientific pursuit, 
but those who have the broadest knowledge 
of science, the deepest appreciation of art, 
the best literary taste and the soundest 
judgment, sympathy and intelligence? The 
college woman who has gleaned from many 
fields of learning may find in this work for 
the children a field where all that she has 
gained will be needed. Whatever has en- 
riched her own life will aid her in cultivat- 
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ing this garden of childhood, where the 
world-to-be is planted. The kindergarten 
training classes are calling for women who 
have had the advantages of the higher edu- 
cation. The standards are becoming higher 
as we recognize more and more that the 
hand which touches the very springs of be- 
ing should be the most skillful, that to cul- 
tivate men needs higher wisdom than to 
instruct men. 

And what does the kindergarten offer the 
educated woman? It will be inferred from 
the brief suggestions made of the scope of 
the kindergarten that the training for this 
far-reaching work will open doors on every 
hand to its students. Froebel’s philosophy 
is a philosophy of life. The gifts and occu- 
pations of the kindergarten are the symbols 
which he places in the hands of the child 
and the teacher to explain and interpret the 
world, duty and destiny. ‘I never knew 
what life was before,”’ is the repeated testi- 
mony of young women who come as dis- 
ciples of this great apostle of childhvod. 

In no department of woman’s work is 
there a greater demand for trained, compe- 
tent workers. The remarkable growth of 
the kindergarten idea has made it impossi- 
ble to keep pace with the demand for skill- 
ful and wise exponents of Froebel’s system. 
Those who are closely identified with the 
movement have constant calls for ‘‘ teachers 
of unusual excellence,”’ ‘‘ for some one com- 
petent to supervise,’’ or for training teach- 
ers. It is impossible at present to meet 
these calls and must be until the women 
with treasures of wisdom and rich gifts of 
heart and mind come over and help us by 
laying their gifts at the feet of the child. 
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A TRAVELING HAMMOOK. 


BY REV. J. F. TAINTOR. 





A few years ago a pastor and his wife, as 
a part of their summer vacation, took a drive 
of perhaps a hundred and forty miles, travel- 
ing from twenty to thirty-five miles each 
day. The drive is still one of their most de- 
lightful memories. The only limitation to 
their pleasure was found in the chief joy of 
their hearts, a little girl baby. A treasure 
she was but she would go to sleep, she would 
get hot and heavy, she would make the 
mother’s arms ache with their precious bur- 
den. ‘‘ What shall we do with the baby?” 
That was the problem to be solved in order 
to make a drive truly restful. Inasmuch as 
it was their privilege to take many shorter 
drives during the year, when rest was the 
main purpose, the problem became one of 
real importance. 

The following year the same long drive 
was repeated, with all the delight of the 
same baby’s presence but with all the free- 
dom of herabsence. The problem had been 
solved. She was notstowed away under the 
seat, nor tied, papoose fashion, on the back 
ofthe buggy. She had been carefully tucked 
up in a hammock, to sleep and swing and 
swing and sleep to her heart’s content, to 
be stared at, indeed, as an object of curiosity 
by every passer, to create many an inquir- 
ing smile, but in sweet unconsciousness, a 
trouble to no one and troubled by none, to 
breathe in the fresh country air and to grow 
in health and strength while the mother’s 
arms were unburdened. 

If there are any mothers among the read- 
ers of this sketch who sometimes fail to 


get the rest which a drive ought to give 
because a sleeping baby wearies their arms, 
the device may prove of value to them. 
The apparatus is the simplest possible. 
First of all a properly painted or carpeted 
board an inch thick is fitted into the front 
of the buggy, leaving about an inch space 
between the board and the buggy box. In 
the middle of the board a socket about two 
inches wide is made by nailing on two nar- 
row strips, with a flat piece of iron across 
the inside so as to prevent any strain on 
the buggy itself. The board is then fas- 
tened in its place by two iron braces, which 
may be so made as to be entirely out of the 
way. An upright piece is then fitted into 
the socket, the top of which should be 
about on a level with the back of the seat. 
Across the top, making a letter T, is fas- 
tened another strip, to serve as a stretcher 
for the hammock, into which are driven 
small nails or hooks commonly used for 
such a purpose. A hook on the back of 
the upright and one on the back of the 
seat, to which the ends of the hammock 
may be fastened, complete the arrangement. 
Now swing a good-sized baby hammock, 
swing the baby in it, with head under cover 
and close to the protecting arms, and the 
ride will be as comfortable as if the baby 
were at home in the cradle. The driver 
may find a little inconvenience, but none 
worth mentioning. 

As here described the device is adapted 
to an ordinary piano-box buggy. Possibly 
a little ingenuity might adapt it to a phae- 
ton, but it is doubtful. When not in use, 
everything but the fixed board may be 
removed in a moment and placed under the 
seat. 

Perhaps there are babies that will stay 
in the hammock when awake. There is at 
least one that would not. But if only for 
sleeping it is worth trying by any who 
drive under such circumstances. In the 
trip referred to out of twenty-seven hours 
spent in driving the hammock was occupied 
for more than twelve. If it were not out- 
grown, or if there were more babies to use 
it, the traveling hammock in question would 
be cherished, not only as the writer’s first 
and final invention but also as the chief 
luxury of the family drive. 


———____— 


WHAT ONE OOLLEGE GIRL HAS 
DONE. 

She graduated full of fine enthusiasm, 
which soon crystallized into a determina- 
tion to join some college settlement and give 
her life to work among the abjectly poor. 
Something of the self-sacrifice involved in 
this course appealed to her nature, and she 
was sure her highest ambitions would be 
met in such acareer. But the home friends 
objected. They had lived without her for 
four long years and could not bear that she 
should go away again. Her good sense and 
loving thoughtfulness recognized the claims 
set forth and she put aside her own plans 
and began to look about to see what “‘ next 
thing’ she could do. : 

Possessed of ample means she had no pe- 
cuniary needs for which to work, nor did 
she care to study for a profession, yet she 
felt she ought to do something for some- 
body beside those at home. She reasoned 
that if a college settlement is good in a city 
why may not work of a kindred nature be 


done in a town of 8,000 inhabitants. She 
mused and consulted with friends. A visit 
to New York gave her an opportunity to 
meet Miss Grace Dodge, who furnished her 
many helpful hints as to the best plan for 
action and promised to be a reservoir of 
experience on which she could draw at any 
time. 

As a result of a half-dozen preliminary 
meetings and our college graduate’s plucky 
enthusiasm a Young Woman’s Association 
is now in active operation. Some discour- 
agements were met at the outset, but the 
motto adopted, ‘‘ Not a life, but a noble 
life,” helped over difficulties and on to suc- 
cess. For encouragement it was found that 
other girls had been wishing they could 
work in this line, and still others whose 
duties kept them busy all day were anxious 
to join the evening classes so soon as they 
could be organized. The college graduate 
is president, a girl who is busy with work 
ten hours a day is secretary, and another 
graduate is treasurer. The association is 
unsectarian and self-supporting. Each mem- 
ber pays fifty cents a month, and a member- 
ship of ninety-four gives sufficient income 
to rent two desirable rooms, heat and light 
them and put magazines and papers on the 
table. A piano is soon to be furnished by 
an interested friend. Evening classes in 
history, elocution and gymnastics, litera- 
ture and composition fill four evenings of the 
week. A fifth, when the village churches 
hold midweek service, there are no classes, 
while the sixth evening is a social time when 
some one from outside is invited to give a 
talk or furnish music or show pictures. 
Thus every week day evening the rooms are 
opened, books and good company are pro- 
vided, and a chance for self- culture is offered. 
The only question for admission is that of 
good moral character, no lines of distinc- 
tion are drawn and thus far the union is as 
hearty and harmonions as in any Y. W. C. A. 

We boast of having a college settlement 
in our own town, and one college girl is cer- 
tainly making life purer and sweeter for 
those with whom she has todo. Her alma 
mater needs no other advertisement of its 
high standing than this exhibition of edu- 
cated ability and Christian culture in her 
representative. One who has had large ex- 
perience in working for others said, when 
asked if a certain enterprise were religious, 
‘‘T have made up my mind that anything 
that is good is religious.”” And we know 
the influence started by one girl graduate 
is religious, for 


As one lamp lights another nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


H. B. 8. 





“SUMMER REST.” 

My subject pertains to an actual experi- 
ence, which brought back life and strength, 
hope and courage to those who were per- 
mitted to enjoy it. As with all large en- 
terprises it had a small beginning. The 
thought of doing this generous labor of love 
for certain women less favored than them- 
selves originated with one member of 4 
small circle that had been associated in 
deeds of charity. As these young ladies 
gathered from time to time, while one of 
their number read aloud some interesting 
article, the others sewed for the poor in 
whom they were interested. Butas changes 
occurred in their ranks the circle was broken 
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up and their surplus money deposited in a 
bank. 

One of the members suggested that when 
the money accumulated to $125 it should 
be appropriated for self-supporting gentle- 
women who need rest for a whilein the sum- 
mer and who can afford to pay but a small 
sum for board. The conception was a happy 
one and the different members were enthu- 
siastic in their efforts to increase the sum 
in hand until it should become available. 
What cannot a few young ladies do when 
they set about a noble work for others? 
These employed their talent of influence to 
good advantage and gifts poured in from 
various individuals in New York and Boston. 

Six years ago a large house was rented in 
Woodcliff, N. J., for the purposeintended and 
was speedily filled with guests who fully ap- 
preciated the favor. Last summer the house 
was purchased together with twenty acres 
of ground for $7,500, the terms being $1,500 
cash and the remainder in a mortgage run- 
ning for seven years. Some of the active 
members of the association furnished dif- 
ferent rooms so that the guests found be- 
side all needed comforts in their private 
apartment touches of individuality which 
added attractiveness, 

A house prettily fu:nished and bearing 
a home-like appearance, a table supplied 
with substantial and appetizing food, a 
library well stocked, considering the few 
years of its existence, a bathroom free to 
all—these are some of the features within 
doors. Outside there is a broad and spa- 
cious piazza on three sides and a plentiful 
supply of chairs, rockers and hammocks. 
A spacious lawn in front extends to the 
public road and all around the buildings 
are places of quiet resort. For the small 
sum of $3.50 per week one is welcomed as 
a gentle-woman to all the privileges of the 
place. The association meets the current 
expenses from the private means of the 
members, or relies upon gifts from others 
interested in the same object, but it is the 
desire of their hearts to secure the removal 
of the mortgage. God speed the day! 

C. H. M. 


GRANDMOTHER’S FENNEL. 


BY HELEN W. GROVE. 








When I was a tiny bit of a girl 
In the country meeting house, 
Where I was expected to sit as still 
As a little frightened mouse, 

Perhaps I did not relish the feast 
Which the good old parson spread, 
But I did enjoy my grandmother’s treat 

Of a fragrant fennel head. 


I’m grandmother now, myself, you know, 
But the dainty, blue-eyed girl, 

Who sits by my side in a city church 
With her feathers all in curl, 

Will never know in her Greenaway gown 
Exactly the joy I knew, 

As I tasted the fresh, sweet ‘‘ meetin’ seed,”’ 
That in grandmother’s garden grew. 


ENGLISH DEFINITIONS—SHAKE. 


To shake a child means to agitate it vio- 
lently with a view to inducing greater activity 
of the moral faculties. 

To shake an adult means to get rid of the 
same by devices contrived for the purpose. 

To shake hands doesn’t mean anything. 

To shake the head implies negation with a 
man; with a woman it is synonymous with 
yes.—Detroit Tribune. 








RAYMOND’S FAOTORY LIFE. 


BY ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD. 


It is a question what to do with a city 
boy in the long summer vacations unless 
he has grandpa’s farm, or some equally 
attractive place in the country, to which he 
may flee and work off some of his pent-up 
energy. This question came up before the 
Bradbury family when Raymond’s school 
closed for the summer, and no one was 
more anxious concerning the matter than 
Raymond himself. Ilis parents were New 
England people originally and therefore 
believed in some regular work for boys, 
and girls as well, though they did not for- 
get the old saying that ‘‘all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

One evening as Mrs. Bradbury was read- 
ing the paper she called Raymond to her 
side and pointed out an advertisement 
which read: ‘‘ WANTED—A boy in the office 
of the Eagle Safety Company.” 

‘““That’s it, mamma,” said Raymond. 
‘*May Hannab call me in the morning? 
I want to go and see about it carly; there'll 
be lots of fellows after it.’’ 

Accordingly Raymond appeared at the 
breakfast table with a fresh look as to his 
linen and an extra shine on his boots, and 
as soon as the meal was over he started for 
Crabbe Street. Ile was not greatly sur- 
prised to find a long line of boys ahead of 
him, and all he could do was to take his 
place at the end and wait his turn, The 
office boy was chosen, however, before his 
turn came, but as he appeared at the desk 
it was announced that a boy would be 
wanted at the factory also, whither Ray- 
mond hurried with eager feet to see what 
could be done there, 

The result of this interview was that he 
came home engaged to appear at the fac- 
tory at seven the next morning to work at 
polishing safety wheels till six at night, for 
the sum of three dollars per week. Ray- 
mond had never done a day’s manual work 
in his life, and the salary offered was nota 
very tempting offer to a boy who must 
work about ten hours a day and who had 
a good home where many boys would have 
been content to spend the hours not devoted 
to street life in idleness. So Mrs. Bradbury 
recognized in his decision some qualities 
of character which stirred her motherly 
pride, and both parents decided that Ray- 
mond might take the place for a time, 
agreeing with each other that Jater in the 
season he should have a trip to the coun- 
try, which they would reserve for a sur 
prise. Mrs. Bradbury knew that her young 
workman must have nourishing food, and, 
as she did not wish him to eat his breakfast 
alone, she arose an hour earlier than usual 
in order to prepare with her own hands 
his noon lunch and join him in his early 
breakfast. 

As anxiously as many a younger woman 
has watched for her lover did Mrs. Brad- 
bury wait for her boy’s return that evening. 
She knew he had not understood all that he 
had accepted in taking the situation and 
she longed to see how he would stand the 
test, At last his cheerful face greeted her 
and his ever ready kiss was on her cheek. 

‘‘ Well, my dear, how does work go?”’ 
said she. 

**O, the work is all right, but the men 
swear dreadfully, and what do you think? 


When they are through work they bring in 
some pails of water and two or three wash 
together in one pail and all use the same 
soap and towel. Mr. Downs, though, the 
superintendent, motioned me to a bright 
tin basin, which he told me afterwards I 
might keep for my own use, I think he 
saw I didn’t know what to do about the 
pails, and I dried my hands on my handker- 
chief.”’ 

Mrs. Bradbury herself had not thought of 
all the possible details of her boy’s sur- 
roundings in his new life, but she was not 
going to be less brave than he, so the next 
morning she started him off with a towei . 
and a box holding a cake of soap, taking 
care that nothing should be so fine as to 
excite remark and thus cause trouble. She 
gave in addition this one word of caution: 
‘‘Be careful, my son, not to be influenced 
by those rough men, but try and influence 
them in a better way.’’ 

‘‘Why, mamma,” said he, almost indig- 
nantly, ‘‘ what do you take me for? Don’t 
you suppose I have any character?” 

The next Sunday morning Raymond said, 
‘*‘ Now I must be sure and start early for the 
Y. M. C. A. meeting, for ‘ Legs’. promised 
to meet me there at just four o’clock.”’ 

‘*Who?”’ asked his mother in surprise. 

‘Why, ‘ Legs ’—that’s what they call him. 
Ile’s a boy at the factory and he has prom- 
ised to go if I'll go in with him.”’ 

So the rest of June and the month of July 
wore away—part of that terrible summer of 
1892—and Raymond’s parents felt that the 
work and excessive heat were wearing upon 
him and decided that he must stop. Ac- 
cordingly, one Saturday, they told him that 
on the following Monday he must give a 
week’s notice to his employer. 

On Monday, as he and his mother were 
taking their early breakfast together, he 
surprised her by saying, ‘‘ Mamma, I wish 
when I go down on Saturday | might take a 
cake, one of your nice chocolate cakes, and 
treat the men. They’ve always been kind 
to me, and they don’t even swear much 
when I can hear, and I’d like to do some- 
thing for them.” 

‘* Yes, my boy, you certainly may,” said 
Mrs. Bradbury. ‘‘How many are there?’’ 

** Just thirty,” replied Raymond. 

‘‘T think you will need two cakes, my 
boy,” said his mother, smiling, ‘but you 
shall have them.” 

Saturday morning came, and while Ray- 
mond was eating his breakfast he watched 
his mother pack the cakes in a long paper 
box, which held the two nicely, side by side. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Mrs. Bradbury, “I'll just 
slip these cakes on some of those thin 
wooden picnic plates, and I'll cut the pieces 
so that they’ll all be alike and put ina 
kitchen knife for you to separate them, and 
then you can throw everything away except 
the knife, which you may put in your lunch 
box.”’ 

‘“‘O, mamma,” said Raymond, “ please 
put them on some pretty china plates, and 
put in a white-handled knife for them to 
help themselves with. Those men don’t 
often see anything pretty, and it would 
please them so much.”’ 

‘* But you'll have to be so careful of them, 
Raymond, and all will have to be brought 
back.” 

‘*O, if you'll only let me, mamma, I won't 
let anything happen to them, indeed [ 
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won't, and I'm willing to bring them back.” 

Not at all displeased at the request, the 
handsome cakes were slid on two choice 
china plates, a dinner knife was laid in the 
box and each cake was covered with a deli- 
cate Japanese napkin, the mother happy to 
contribute even ‘“‘ more than he could ask” 
to his pleasure. 

When Raymond returned at night with 
china intact he reported to his mother that 
the men said they never tasted anything so 
good in all their lives, and that when they 
were through they had what they called an 
‘‘experience meeting,’ and sang gospel 
hymns until the noon hour was over. 

So the few weeks at the factory were pro- 
ductive of some good. They gave the boy 
industrious habits. He learned something, 
for he said when through that he could and 
had made an entire wheel, as he was fond 
of mechanics and had often taken a hand 
as a substitute. And who can measure the 
possible effect upon ‘ Legs,’’ or the daily 
influence of a boy in his teens before whom 
hardened men did not swear easily and 
who chose the singing of Gospel Hymns as 
the most acceptable form of entertainment 
which they could offer at their separation 
from him? 


- 


FROM THE LAND OF THE VIKINGS. 

There is a strange craft now plying its 
way across the Atlantic which will excite 
fully as much interest at the World’s Fair, 
if fortunate enough to reach Chicago, as 
the models of the Spanish caravels. This 
is a Norwegian vessel called the Viking and 
is said to be an exact reproduction of the 
one used by Leif Ericson when he cruised 
along the coast of Labrador and Northern 
New England in the year 1000. Naturally 
the Scandinavians are a little jealous of the 
glory given to Columbus, believing that 
their own hardy ancestors were the true 
discovers of America, a belief which Boston 
honors by placing a statue of young Leif 
at the end of Commonwealth Avenue. The 
skeleton of the ancient ship was unearthed 
in Sandefjord about thirteen years ago and 
is one of the treasures in the University of 
Norway. Some deviation from the original 
construction was necessary in order to make 
the transatlantic voyage, but on reaching 
Chicago the vessel will again take on the 
form of the primitive cruiser. The Viking 
has no deck, the bottom being just like a 
yowboat. In the stern is a throne which 
in the time of the Vikings was used by the 
chiefs. 


A FAST AGE. 

A week ago Monday was an exciting day 
for people living along the shore on Cape 
Ann. At Rockport the schools were closed 
and a general holiday was declared for the 
purpose of seeing the famous new cruiser 
in Uncle Sam’s navy, the New York, make 
her trial trip from Gloucester to Cape Por- 
poise and return. It was a magnificent 
spectacle as she plowed the waves at the 
rate of a trifle over twenty-one knots an 
hour, a speed which excels any war vessel 
in the world. Her nearest rivals are the 
Blake and Blenheim of the British navy, but 
neither of these has been able to sustain the 
speed of the New York for any length of 
time. Notwithstanding the rapidity of her 
motion it was comparatively smooth sailing, 





people being able to write on board with 
perfectease. This is the last vessel launched 
from the shipyard of the Cramps in Phila- 
delphia and the firm will probably receive 
about $200,000 from the Government as a pre- 
mium for the vessel’s extra speed. Another 
astonishing rate of speed was shown on land 
only the week before by engine No. 999 on 
the New York Central Railroad. Between 
Rochester and Buffalo a mile was made in 
thirty-two seconds and one passenger de- 
clared it was the best toboggan slide he ever 
had. The telegraph poles were passed so 
rapidly that they resembled the teeth of a 


comb. 
——=-__ ——_- 


WHO DESERVED THE WHIPPING? 


In one of the current magazines Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher cites an actual case of a father’s 
interference with the mother’s government of 
their child and shows its pernicious effect 
upon their offspring. When parents seriously 
differ on these matters there should be some 
compromise among themselves whereby unity 
may be preserved in the presence of the chil- 
dren. The dialogue quoted has its counter- 
part in too many homes: 


‘*Mamma, please give me another piece 
of pie?”’ 

‘“*No, darling, one piece is enough.”’ 

‘* Half a piece—please, mamma?’’ 

‘No, Freddie, no more!” 

** Just a very little piece, mamma, dear?’’ 

‘“*No, Freddie, no!’’ 

“Do give the child a piece,’ says the 
husband. ‘I'll risk its hurting him.”’ 

And the mother gave it! What else could 
she do? 

‘“*Mamma, may I go out to play?” 

‘Its very chilly and you have acold. I 
do not think it is best.’ 

‘“‘Bundle me up warm, mamma, and I 
won't take any cold.” 

‘*T fear you will. You must play indoors 
today.” 

‘** Just a little while—please, mamma?” 

‘“‘No, Freddie, you must not go out to- 
day.”’ 

“Do let the child go. What a girl you 
are making of him. Women never were 
fitted to bring up boys. Dress him warm 
and let him go. It will do him good.” 

And Freddie went out! 

‘“*May I have my blocks in the parlor, 
mamma?’’ 

“No, Willie, make your block house in 
the dining-room. Miss L. is an invalid and 
I want the parlor very quiet.’’ 

“*T will be very quiet.” 

“You will intend to be, but you cannot 
help making some noise, and as Miss L. 
very rarely goes anywhere I fear she will be 
very tired at best—so be a good little boy 
and play in the dining-room this after- 
noon.” 

‘*T won’t make a bit of noise or tire her 
one speck.”’ 

‘You must play in the dining-room, 
Willie, and not say any more about it.”’ 

‘*Nonsense! It will do her good to see a 
happy little face, and give her something 
beside her own pains and aches to think of. 
Let him bring his blocks into the parlor.”’ 

And he brought them in! 














‘*What a torment that boy has got to 
be!’’ says the father, later on. ‘It’s tease, 
tease, tease, from morning till night. It’s 
enough to wear out the patience of Job! If 
you won’t whip him, I will.” 

And he whipped him! 

Query: Who ought to have been whipped? 





— 


SIGHTLESS YET SEEING. 


On the wings of the fragrant May air was 
wafted, on a Sunday afternoon, this touching 
and simple dialogue between an old man and 
a little boy walking together in the Public 
Garden of Boston: 

The trees were in their spring dresses of 
soft greens and the flower beds were bright 
with tulips and pansies. 

‘“*Grandpa, see! What is over there?” 
the boy asked. His voice was clear and 
sweet. He pulled at the old man’s hand. 

‘“*Why, over there is a great round bed of 
tulips, Leon, and down among the tulips 
the pansies are growing thick.” 

‘* What is it smells so sweet? It is there.” 
The little boy pointed. 

‘*There is a small bed of hyacinths over 


there. They are all colors, purple and 


white and pink.”’ 

‘“* And here? What is on this side, right 
by us?” 

“Right by us and over your head is a 
cherry tree covered with buds and a few 
blossoms. The blossoms that are out are 
quite double, like little roses. One more 
warm day and the tree will be white.”’ 

The child looked up. 

**Q, it is so lovely! I think I can see it 
just as plain as anything. Don’t laugh, 
grandpa, I can see it!”’ 

“JT did not laugh, my boy. Did you 
think I would laugh at you?” 

‘* Well, of course it is silly, for I see only 
dark, really, but sometimes I pretend I can 
see through the dark, you know.’’ 

The child heard a step and turned his 
head and smiled toward the passer-by. It 
was a dear little face. His eyes were dark 
and soft and beautiful. They were eyes 
that would always look through the dark 
at all lovely objects.— Boston Transcript. 





Nervousness. 
HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 





An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. . Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I, 
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OONVERSATION OORNER 
EWSPAPERS are very com- 
mon things, but do we 
know why they are called 
so? That is what a gen- 
tleman writes to ask. Of 
course we know! A news- 
paper is so called because 
it contains the news, and 
news is—is—why, it is 
something new! I remem- 
* ber, now that@ think of it, 
seeing another explanation 
when I was a boy—I could doubtless find it 
insome old scrap-book if I had time—viz., 
that papers in ancient times had this head- 
N 





N 


ing —W— |—-E—to show that they got their 


Ss 

intelligence from the four quarters of the 
earth, thus giving the name of newspaper. 
I have ‘found this repeated in a modern 
cyclopedia, curiously enough with the EZ 
and the W transposed—but I do not think 
apy map or compass ever represented east 
on the left. (Probably some of our honor- 
ary members were present in the ‘‘old red 
schoolhouse’? when the ‘‘ master’? asked a 
boy in the ‘“‘primary geography’’ class, 
“Now, John, you face the north, the east is 
at your right hand and the west at your 
left—what is behind you?” and John 
gravely replied, ‘* My coat-tails, sir!’’) 

But that must be a mere fancy, for there 
were no newspapers until about 1650, while 
the word news was in use long before that 
time. One of Solomon’s Proverbs, as you 
know, speaks of ‘‘ good news from a far 
country.’? Our Authorized Version was pub- 
lished in 1611 and the same word was in the 
versions of the previouscentury. It is often 
used also by Shakespeare who died before a 
newspaper was ever dreamed of. So much 
for that N. E. W. S. absurdity, which never- 
theless you will no doubt see over and over 
again, before you are as old as the M-man— 
whose pitiable picture crept into the Corner, 
after all, last week. (What shall we do with 
that foreman?) 

Our next letter has NEWS for its heading, 
like the traditional newspaper! 

NEwport News, VA. 


lear Mr. Martin: I wonder if you came to 
Old Point Comfort to the naval review. If 
you got as far as Old Virginia I shall be sorry 
hot to have met you. Our White Squadron 
Was a grand sight to see, as the ships of all na- 
tions passed the fort on their way out. I feel 
proud of our navy. The caravels were queer 
looking craft. How Columbus ever reached 
America in such small, clumsy things [ do 
hotsee! If you ever come to our State don’t 
forget to visit Fortress Monroe and the his- 
toric James. G. C. H. 

Yes, I ‘got as far as Old Virginia,’’ vis- 
ited Fortress Monroe and sailed up the “ his- 
toric James ’’—but it was at the time when 
its history was being made. Do not misun- 
derstand me now—I do not mean at the 
time of the settlement of Jamestown but in 
connection with another important settle- 
ment of national matters about thirty years 
ago. One thing was settled in Hampton 
Roads when the ironclad Monitor defeated 
the Merrimac—please give the date—that 
the warships of the world must be built of 
Iron, not of wood. Cornerers who have any 
old soldiers in their families might question 
them a little about Old Point Comfort and 
Fortress Monroe and Newport News. 


Do you ask for the origin of that name- 


—Newport News? 1 looked a long while to- 
day for it till at last a lady librarian told 





me just where to find the explanation. The 
Virginia colony of 1607 came in a fleet of 
three vessels, like the discoverers in 1492, 
and their captain was Christopher Newport 
(not Columbus). (With him on the “ gov- 
erning council’? was the famous Capt. John 
Smith, also John Martin—you need not ask 
how he was related to me, for & do not 
know.) Later Sir William Newce came to 
Virginia and the important place at the 
mouth of the James was named for the two 
men. It is news to learn that it was not 
really News at all, but Newport-Newce. 

Now that we have drifted into naval news 
I must ask you to put down in your log- 
book the remarkable run just made by the 
Campania, the new and immense steamship 
of the Cunard Line—5,.17.42 (days, hours 
and minutes) from Sandy Hook to Queens- 
town. This is not to compare records with 
rival lines, but to show the constant prog- 
ress in the science of navigation. It is but 
a few years since ten days was considered a 
quick Atlantic passage. While I write the 
new Government cruiser New York is in 
our harbor waiting for the notable trial trip 
from Cape Ann to Cape Porpoise, the result 
of which you will know before you read 
this. She is to receive, you remember, a 
premium of $50,000 for every quarter knot 
of speed in excess of twenty knots per hour, 
It is expected that she will make twenty- 
one knots. I hope Niran P., our Kenne- 
bunk member, was on the watch to see her 
‘‘erand circular sweep”’ of twelve miles off 
Cape Porpoise in starting on the return trip. 
(21.09 was the result; amount of premium?) 

Now for a boy’s nautical question: 

SoutH FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: When steamships go out 
to sea do they use salt water for their engines 
or do they have to carry enough [fresh] water 
for the whole trip? 

Yours respectfully, Henry W. 


A sea captain, known to us in the Corner 
as ‘‘ Old Salt,’ gives a jolly answer: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I should say to that 
inquiring boy that steamships use steam for 
their engines, fresh water for their passengers 
and whatever water—sait, brackish or fresh— 
that they happen to be in for their boilers. 
But I am not quite sure about all that in these 
days of improvements and inventions ; indeed, 
I should not be over astonished to hear that 
Atlantic steamers were run by trolley! 


A fuller reply comes from a naval officer 
in command of the school ship Saratoga, 
just off with its boy sailors on a European 


cruise: 
DELAWARE BREAKWATER. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: A steamer’s boilers 
are filled with fresh water if convenient be- 
fore leaving port, but at sea when more is re- 
quired salt water must be used. Salt water 
can be used as well as fresh, except that in 
the former case a hard scale composed of salts 
of lime is deposited on the inside of the boiler 
which can only be removed with difticulty 
and by the use of tools adapted to the pur- 
pose. If this scale were allowed to collect to 
any considerable thickness it would injure 
the boiler and decrease its efficiency. he 
steam from the boiler passes to the cylinder, 
where it does its work and then goes to the 
condenser, whence it returns to the boiler in 
the form of water and is used over again. If 
there were no loss of steam the water first put 
in the boilers would last indefinitely ; as there 
is a constant loss of a small amount the water is 
gradually reduced, and when teo low for safety 
must be replenished with sea water, of which 
there is an —s supply. 

fours very truly, E. T. Ss. 


Proof: ‘Add five brevier lines.”’—D. F. 
Good that I have just met sixty-nine boys 
and girls from New Bedford High School 
making the tour of the State House; wonder 
if there were any Cornerers among them? 

Mr, MARTIN, 


It is 
only necessary 


to give your address (and name this publica- 
tion) to test the value of this incomparable 
beverage, and see that COCOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear no more relationship to each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream; 

we take pleasure in sending samples to all 
applicants. 

A recent analysis a* the Laboratory of the 


Purity. CHOCOLAT MENIER [|, S. 

Depart: 
ment 
OI 





Excel- 
lence, 


Low Agricul- 
Price, ture, 


of all foreign and doraestic brands of Choco 
lates, gave Chocolat-Menier the highest 
record as to purity and excellence. 

{ts superior quality and low price have 
placed it within the reach of all for regular 
use. Address 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 

















Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 

NONE SUCH brand. 


if your grocer does not keep it, send aoc. (or stamps 
for full size package by mail, prepaid, 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The Medi- 
cal Profession recommends bighly the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
Try a cup when exhausted and see how refresh- 


ing it is. 

This is a of Justus 
pa Mg *, von Liebig 
ri 1e 

signature | on the jar. 
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BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE 
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OVINTIN, 


Will relieve constipa- 
tion, which is the root 
of nine tenths of all 
diseases. 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 11. Eccl, 12: 1-7, 13, 14. 
THE CREATOR REMEMBERED. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





Wisdom is most acceptable from the lips of 
those who have always loved and obeyed her 
voice. John, the beloved disciple of our Lord, 
after a long life of holy love and _ service, 
wrote to young men this message: ‘* Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the 
world . .. for all that is in the world, the lust 
of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
vainglory of life, is net of the Father but is of 
the world. And the world passeth away and 
the lust thereof: but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth forever.’’ Ecclesiastes, after 
showing us the processes of his life of sin and 
shame and disappointment in achieving the 
highest successes he sought, and discovering 
that none of them could satisfy the craving of 
the soul made in the image of God, gives in 
different language the same message as John: 
** This is the end of the matter; all hath been 
heard: fear God and heep His commandments ; 
for this is the whole duty of man.” But to 
one this sum of the truth was sweet and 
wholesome because it had been learned by 
living it, and because it meant that his life 
was approved by the Highest. To the other it 
was sad and bitter because it was the condem- 
nation pronounced on his life by the Highest. 
So the Bible brings to us the two opposite ex- 
periences by which the one only conclusion is 
reached. Will the young man of today learn 
that conclusiou with the joyful enlargement 
of his life toward God, or will he learn it by 
seeing his life at last wither and shrivel, a 
wasted, useless thing? We can learn the sum 
of truth in the right way, as our lesson for to- 
day tells us, by having: 

1. The sense of Goud in youth [v. 1]. The 
temptations are strong in youth to lead him 
to ignore the sense of Ged or, if he has realized 
it, to let it passaway. Pleasures abound, with 
power to enjoy them. If ambition is strong, 
it calls for all one’s time and strength. How 
can.one keep the sense of God? By holding 
conscience sensitive to His call, by daily prayer 
and meditation on His Word, by association 
with those who obey Him, by regular attend- 
ance on public worship, by daily consecrating 
one’s self and possessions to His service. 

How can one lose the sense of God? 
easily. 


Very 
Simply by not prizing it more than all 
other things. Today itis an extra hard lesson 
which demands the time set apart for prayer 
and keeping fresh the love cf God. Tomorrow 
it is an excursion ora party. That takes one 
from the prayer meeting, just for once. Sun- 
day comes and it is a beautiful day. Some 
friends are going to take a long bicycle ride. 
All the other days of the week are occupied 
with study or work. One’s health demands 
recreation. Public worship and the Sunday 
school are abandoned. By and by the young 
man identified with associations 
plainly inconsistent with the habit of living 
with the sense of God. He will not bea 
hypocrite. He cannot abandon his pleasures. 
He has lost the one treasure which gives last- 
ing value to life, but he hardly knows that it 
has gone. 


becomes 


2. The sense of God in the prime of life. “Or 
ever the evil days come, and the years draw 
nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
inthem.’”’ John the apostle would never have 
described middle lifein such language as that. 
To no one who has the sense of God does it 
look hke that. One who had more than com- 
pleted his half-century in faithful service to 
God said to me not long ago with beaming 
face, ‘“‘ Life grows better every year.” This 
dark picture of evil days over which deeper 
shadows are coming while pleasure warns of 
her departure is the idea of middle life to the 


‘this famous description. 


man who has lost his sense of God. He may 
have gained that sense of God in youth. 
Sometimes pleasure, sometimes drunkenness, 
sometimes care and sometimes trouble [Luke 
21; 34) have crowded it out. The world is in 
his heart, and there is no room left for God. 
And when the years draw nigh which con- 
stantly re-echo the solemn warning, ‘‘ The 
world passeth away and the lust thereof,” 
gloomy indeed is the life which feels that the 
passing away of the world leaves only an 
empty void. 

So this gives new urgency to the counsel, 
* Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth”’; for few who do not then remem- 
ber Him ever get the sense of God in after 
years. The springtime is already vanishing; 
and though July and August will be months 
of glorious growth, for most things not planted 
till after this month of June there will be but 
scant harvest, if any at all. Youth is the 
golden time to gain life’s one supreme treas- 
ure, the sense of God. 

3. The sense of God in old age [vs. 2-5]. Only 
a misanthropic soul could draw this dismal 
picture of old age. Yet howtrue itis! When 
the hands tremble and the legs totter under 
the body’s weight, and the teeth cease to 
serve because they are few, and the eyes 
have grown dim, and intercourse with others 
stops, and the noise of business and of joy 
which once absorbed life’s energies falls more 
and more faintly on deaf ears; when the heart 
has grown tired and is frightened at nothing, 
and the thin hair is blanched and every trifle 
crushes and desire has passed away, death 
stealing every sense before the body is quite 
ready for the grave. I shall not enlarge on 
lt is too familiar. 
But I will set over against it the words of 
another old man who had from his youth kept 
the sense of God till it bad filled his life: 

Though our outward man is decaying, yet 
our inward man is renewed day by day. For 
our light affliction, which is for the moment, 
worketh for us more and more exceedingly an 
eternal weight of glory; while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. ... For [ am already 
being offered, and the time of my departure is 
come I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is Jaid up for me the crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous judge, shall give to me at that day: and 
not only to me, but also to all them that have 
loved His appearing. 

4. The sense of God in death [vs. 6, 7]. At 
last the thread of life snaps asunder, the life 
blood flows out, the breast heaves no more, 
“‘the wheel broken at the cistern’’ has made 
its last revolution. What then remains for 
him who has lost the sense of God or who 
never had it? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Yes, one thing, awful to contemplate, remains. 
The record of the life on earth that is ended, 
and its effect on the world in which it has 
been lived and on the lives it has touched re- 
mains. And the judgment of God, who has 
been banished from it, remains to be pro- 
nounced, for while the body crumbles back to 
dust the spirit goes back to God from whom 
it came, back to His judgment seat to give ac- 
count of its deeds and to hear itsdoom. What 
a contrast to him who can say at the last, 
‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’’ 

5. We come then, at last, to the one great 
lesson of Ecclesiastes, the same lesson gained 
through sin and loss which David and Paul 
and John and the saints of all time have 
wrought out in triumph and recorded in glory, 
that the sense of God’s presence, through the 
whole of life, crowns that life; stamps it for- 
ever with the image in which it was created 
and gives itimmortal value. ‘“ Fear God and 
keep His commandments; for this is the whole 
of man,”’ but an infinitely nobler being put 
the same truth in far nobler words when He 
said, “If a man love Me, he will keep My 





word: and My Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 





‘ 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


A very familiar illustration will serve best 


for this lesson. Tell the story of a boy whose 
father gave him a beautiful house in which to 
live. Speak of the fine colored windows which 
let in the light and allowed the little boy to 
see the many wonderful things in the outside 
world, and gefer to the fringed curtains which 
could be let down at night. Describe the ep. 
trances to the house. Show how the boy 
could open two side doors when he wished to 
hear sweet musie or the song of birds. The 
wonderful front door, with rows of white ser. 
vants standing inside, was to let in the food, 
and the servants helped to prepare it for the 
boy’s use. There were ten other servants 
ready to do the boy’s bidding. They could 
work at anything—writing or drawing or 
wood-carving, or whatever their master di. 
rected. Then there were two strong helpers 
able to carry the child wherever he wished to 
go. They could run, or walk, or march, or 
jump, as was desired. Inside the house wasa 
wonderful system of pipes carrying around 
and around what was necessary to keep the 
boy alive, just as we must have water in our 
houses and water pipes to bringit tous. Tiny 
threads or cords were placed all through the 
house which would carry messages like tele- 
graph wires. Everything was planned most 
perfectly in the house and everything worked 
just right. 

Wouldn’t you suppose the boy would be 
grateful to the father who gave him so muchf 
Don’t you think he would take good care of 
every part of the house? Do you think he 
would use the windows and doors and his 
servants in the right way to please his father? 

Let the children guess what the house is. 
Let them tell the different parts mentioned, 
and the right use for eyes and ears and hands 
and feet. All these are given us that we may 
see and hear and know as much of God as 
possible. Our eyes help us to know Him 
when we look at what He has made or read 
from His word. Our ears help us to know of 
Him when we listen to hymns of praise or the 
words of life. 

When a house is very old it becomes unsafe; 
the windows and doors may be closed and all 
the arrangements inside are useless. There 
will come a time when this house in which we 
now live will become old and weak. Our 
eyes may grow dim, our hands not able to 
work any more, and the mind, which controls 
all the nerves and sends messages to every 
part of the body, will not think as well. Can 
one serve God as well then? The wise man 
wrote, ‘Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” If God gives you all 
your powers don’t you think you ought to re- 
member Him while you are able to use them 
in His service? 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, June 4-10. Children and the Chureb. 

1 Sam. 1: 26-28; 2: 18, 26; Luke 2: 41-49; 2 

Tim. 1: 3-7. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 








Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, June 11-17. Our Young Lives for - 


Christ. Eccl. 12: 1; 2 Tim.3: 15; 1 Tim.4: 12. 

If it be conceded, as it surely ought to be, 
that the Christian life is the only life to live, 
then it follows as a matter of course that it 
cannot be begun too soon. One may hesitate 
about choosing this or that profession, he My 
be cautious about committing himself to this 
or that theory, he may proceed slowly io 
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ous practical matters, but the wise man is he 
who remembers his Creator in the days of his 
youth. Simply regarding our own interests 
the argument is conclusive. Christian living 
jjisanart. To begin to master it requires long 
years. In Christ’s school there are no post- 
graduates. The longest life is far too short to 
complete the curriculum. Why then lose any 


tine at the outset? You never hear any one. 


pewailing the fact that he began to serve 
Christ too young. On the other hand, multi- 
tudes regret bitterly their tardiness iv enter- 
inguponit. It is hard, tuo, for one who has 
cherished thoughts and done deeds utterly 
foreign to Christianity to readjust himself to 
a different atmosphere, a different style of 
life. Far easier is it to begin in one’s youth, 
and fortunate are those who from their cradles 
have been nurtured in the admonition of the 
Lord. A godly ancestry is one of God’s choic- 
est gifts to a human soul. There is such a 
thingas transmitted piety. Christianity needs 
no other recommendation to many a boy or 
girl than the fact that his father and mother 
loved it and lived by it. As the child grows 
older be or she may properly examine the 
claims of Christianity on other grounds, but 
as far as practical, everyday life goes the 
child of Christian parents would better from 
the start adopt and practice their religion 
until he can get a better one. 

For the world’s sake we ought to begin our 
service of Christ early, for great as have 
been the triumphs of our religion millions of 
persons are living to whom the first syllable of 
the old, old story has never been lisped. 
There are multitudes in nominally Christian 
lands over whom the gospel has no influence. 
Numerous lines of service are all too inade- 
quately manned. The call is for re-enforce- 
ments. If the youth of the land will only 
wheel into line, as they did centuries ago when 
the Children’s Crusade rallied the flower of 
Europe, what may not be accomplished? Just 
the qualities for which youth is conspicuous— 
daring, ardor, hopefulness—are needed today 
to win the world to Christ. Thank God that 
so many boys and girls, young men and young 
women are already enlisted. Such a demon- 
stration as they made in New York last sum- 
mer goes far toward correcting the impression 
cherished here and there that religion appeals 
principally to the old, the decrepit and the un- 
fortunate. 

But it is chiefly out of regard for Christ Him- 
self that we should yield our young, fresh, 
strong lives to Him. Is it fair or manly to 
offer Him the remnants and the fragments of 
our days, to run through all that the world 
uas to offer and toss it aside like a sucked 
orange, and then go to Christ because we have 
nowhere else to go? Such a course is hardly 
respectable. Christ deserves better of us than 
that. Our best strength, our strongest ambi- 
tions, our most abounding and joyous activity 
—these are what Christ wants, and to give 
Him anything less is as discourteous to Him 
as it is disastrous to ourselves. 

Parallel verses: 1 Sam. 3:10; Ps. 148: 12, 13; 
Prov. 20:11; Eccl. 4: 13; Isa. 9: 6; 54: 13; 63: 
8,16; Matt. 5: 9, 43-45; 23: 37; Mark 9: 36, 37; 
10: 13-16; Rom. 8: 14-17, 20, 21; Eph. 5: 1, 8-10; 
1 Thess. 5: 4-6; 1 John 3: 10; 4: 4; 3 John 4. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 

In addition to the reparation made by the 
Turkish Government tothe American mission- 
aries at Marsovan, mentioned in our issue of 
May 18, word has come from the Department 
of State, Washington, that another important 
concession has been granted by the Turkish 
authorities. As previously stated an official 
Permit exempting the girls’ school when re- 
built from taxation has been issued, and now 
Mr. Thompson reports that a second firman is 
to be given, as soon as the necessary formulas 





have been arranged, guaranteeing to the Ana- 
tolia College at Marsuvan protection and ex- 
emption from taxation—matters of vital im- 
portance to any school in the Ottoman Empire. 
This firman is one which the college has for 
many years endeavored to procure but with- 
out success, andits issue is due to the influence 
brought to bear by the representative of our 
Government at Constantinople. We cannot 
too heartily commend the marked interest 
which Secretary Gresham has shown in behalf 
of our missionaries. In his communication to 
Dr. Judson Smith he writes the following 
friendly words: “‘ The department feels that 
it has reason to congratulate you upon this 
very satisfactory termination of the incident 
which so lately threatened, in addition to the 
loss suffered by the burning of the girls’ school, 
serious harm to the American missionaries at 
Marsovan, their property and the cause of 
Christianity in that particular quarter of Tur- 
key.”’ He closes by saying he doubts not 
upon the assurance of the pledges made by 
the Turkish Government all further trouble 
will disappear. 

At a special meeting of the A. C. and E.S., 
held May 19, important steps were taken 
toward effecting the consolidation with the 
N. W.E. C., that society having already for- 
mally expressed its desire for the union. It 
was voted to unite the two organizations 
into one corporate body under the name of 
the American Education Society. Necessary 
changes were made in the constitution and by- 
laws of the A. C. and E. S. enlarging its 
powers in order to admit the other society. 
It was voted to elect all present corporate 
members of each organization as life members 
of the American Education Society and to 
elect all present honorary members of the 
A. C. and E.S., and life members of the N. W. 
E. C. as honorary members of the new society. 
In July the two bodies will meet together, 
form a new administration and complete the 
necessary legal steps. 


The American Board has definitely decided 
to transfer its East Central African Mission 
from the coast to the interior of Gazaland, 
forming a central station at Mount Selinda, 
where a large grant of land has been made by 
the British South Africa Company. The pio- 
neer party sent out to explore the region re- 
ports that it is not as thickly populated as 
was supposed, owing to the tyranny of the 
king, but it is believed that under a new ré- 
gime there will undoubtedly be a return of 
population and a mission established now will 
influence and mold theincoming people. The 
natives are said to be very interesting, in 
many ways surpassing the Zulus in intelli- 
gence. The missionary party for Gazaland 
includes workers from the East Central Afri- 
can and Zulu missions, four missionaries with 
their families and four native Zulu preachers. 
They expect to leave Natal about the last of 
June and be established in their new quarters 
by September. 

In the annual report of the Marathi Mission 
the principal of the mission high school at 
Ahmednagar, Rev. J. Smith, says that the 
two educational problems with which he has 
to cope are how to get the Christian pupils to 
take an interest in their Hindu and Moham- 
medan fellow-students and how to encourage 
independence and self-respect among these 
Christian young men. Some discouraging 
phases of Indian character and training are 
thus revealed. It is almost impossible for us 
to conceive the utter want of sympathy that 
exists between the different classes in that 
country. People who live next door are utter 
foreigners to each other. The Christian com- 
munity forms practically a new caste added 
to India’s already discordant elements. The 
people are apathetic as respects the interests 
of others, and selfishness is the greatest of 
India’s 330,000,000 gods. It is amazing, too, 


how far dependence and servility can possess 
a human being. No man thinks of doing any- 
thing himself that he can get another to do 
for him. He would rather starve on a penny 
he has begged than live comfortably on a 
pound that he has earned. It is often difficuls 
to reap the fruits of Christian teaching in such 
soil. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


It would seem that the evangelical move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church must be 
making great progress when a Catholic priest 
permits a pastor connected with the Evangel- 
ical Alliance to deliver a lecture in his church 
on Jesus Christ and France, and expresses 
his satisfaction in having a Protestant minis- 
ter preach in his pulpit. Such an event oc- 
curred recently in Paris and the lecture was 
well received and applauded. Many of the 
Jansenists, to whom this liberal priest be- 
longs, desire to form a league to bring France 
to Jesus Christ irrespective of church denom- 
ination. 

From Madagascar comes the good news of 
the. opening of the New Giris’ Central School 
of the London Missionary Society in Antana- 
narivo. Whena princess the queen was at one 
time a Scholar in the old school, so it was fit- 
ting that she should do them the honor of 
opening the new one. The procession of 200 
girls in their white dresses decorated with 
flowers, their faces radiant with pleasure, was 
a pretty sight as they went out to meet their 
queen and accompany her and the court to the 
new building. Toward the close of the exer- 
cises Her Majesty, who rarely speaks in pub- 
lic, addressed a few words to the missionaries 
and pupils. She thanked the former for what 
they have done for Madagascar, and hoped 
that they would feel they had not left their 
native landin vain. Then turning to the girls 
she begged them to be diligent and, above all, 
to love the Lord Jesus Christ. Well may the 
missionaries and all her subjects rejoice that 
Madagascar has such a ruler! 


—o 


ESSENTIALS OF SALVATION. 


There are four things to which the in- 
quirer must be led if his salvation shall be 
complete. The first is the renunciation of 
every known sin. Never speak one word of 
peace to an inquirer until you are sure he is 
willing to give up every known sin. The 
second is the consecration of the neutral 
things and the good things to God. He 
must be willing to put at the disposal of 
God his time, money, influence, ambitions, 
pleasures, friends, etc. In the third place 
he must see that he must depend entirely 
upon Christ for the cleansing of his heart 
and his preservation in the path of life. In 
the fourth place he must be willing openly 
to confess Christ as his Master. Never call 
the work done with any inquirer until these 
four things have been accomplished.— Rev. 
B. Fay Mills, in Golden Rule. 





<= 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


The faith of the Christ cannot suffer any 
eclipse in the presence of any or all of the 
great historic faiths of the world. The 
comparisons and the contrasts between the 
gospel of the once crucified but now exalted 
Jesus and the other ‘‘ gospels ’’ that proffer 
their healing balms for humanity, which 
such a parliament will present and accen- 
tuate amid the world’s civilization at the 
close of this nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era, must, I am fully confident, draw 
world-wide attention to the song of the 
heavenly hosts on the plains of Bethlehem. 
May the religious congresses and whole 
Columbian Exposition be signally helpful in 
leading the peoples and nations of both 
hemispheres to believe in the one Mediator, 
the Saviour of sinners, and in all their re- 
lations to crown Him who sits on the 
throne of thrones.—Rev. James Kerr, Glas- 
gow. 
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Literature. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

THE AGE AND THE CHURCH. 

Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D. D., of Ber- 
lin, is known widely by the extent and 
fidelity of his Christian work in that city, 
and foreign visitors oWe him especial grati- 
tude for his earnestness in promoting their 
welfare. ‘This volume is from his pen, It 
is a study of the age, the church, and the 
adaptation of the latter to the former, The 
author occupies a position which enables 
him to judge the facts more intelligently 
than most men can, especially so far as 
concerns the continent of Europe, and he 
also is well acquainted with Great Britain 
and the United States. We do not agree 
with some of his conclusions, but his book 
is deserving of thoughtful reading, is very 
suggestive and ought to stimulate Christians 
everywhere to greater and more practical 
service, 

His study of the age is comprehensive and 
candid. He points out the influence of the 
several anti-religious or non-religious factors 
of our times, the awakening of conscious- 
ness, the extension of popular education, 
the increase of the power of the press, the 
development of scientific and mechanical 
discoveries, the internationalism of thought, 
the growth of the love of popularity, the 
rise of the critical spirit, the sway of mate- 
rialism, the demand for realism, etc. He 
suggests the hindrances which theology and 
religion are compelled to encounter and 
shows that spiritual transformations are 
going on. He points out the strength and 
the weakness of the modern church, com- 
pares Roman Catholicism with Protestant- 
ism, advocates a union of Christians which, 
without abolishing denominations, might 
minimize their disadvantages and facilitate 
co-operative service, and asserts that in im- 
portant particulars the church is far from 
the divine ideal. The church must study to 
illustrate Christian realism and put more em- 
phasis upon personality in aim and method. 

The author's’ portrayal of the power, 
shrewdness, persistence and prospects of 
the Roman Catholic Church is one of the 
most striking features of his volume. He 
anticipates an unusual development of Ultra- 
montanism in the United States, and points 
out the power of the Papacy due to its 
apparently unbroken front in comparison 
with the divisions of Protestants. If he 
knew the United States as well as he does 
Europe, we think he would take a some- 
what different view. He would appreciate 
more accurately both the divisions which not 
only exist among Roman Catholics here, but 
also and only recently have shaken that body 
to its foundations here, and he would attach 
less significance to the differences among 
Protestants as a popular argument against 
Romanism. Nevertheless, his words of 
warning will do no harm. His chapter 
on The Church and Socialism, although it 
contains no new suggestions, is full of value, 
and his forecast of the future is cautious 
and stimulating. Another study of the age 
is added to the volume as an appendix, 
The book deserves and will find attentive 
and grateful readers. 

OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


An excellent volume of the series known 
as The Expositoi’s Bible is Ezra, Nehemiah 


and Esther [A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50], 
by Prof. W. F. Adeney, of New College, in 
London. It is as interesting as a good 
novel and also is a scholarly and practical 
exposition of the three Biblical books in- 
cluded. The author is progressive but not 
radical in his acceptance of the results sug- 
gested by the higher criticism, and the 
book will commend itself to discriminat- 
ing students. It goes into details fully 
while making the main outlines of history 
perfectly clear. The author’s sense of pro- 
portion is admirably exhibited. The vol- 
ume is especially to be commended for its 
character sketches, which are written viv- 
idly and seem faithful to the life in an 
unusual degree. The exposition of the 
book of Esther is in the form of a series of 
such sketches or pictures. We have com- 
mended this series repeatedly and this vol- 
ume is one of the best. 

Survivals in Christianity [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.50], by Rev. C. J. Wood, embodies 
a course of lectures before the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1892. They are studies in the theology of 
the divine immanence, and they proceed 
upon the theory that in Christian theology 
survive some incongruous and alien ele- 
ments derived from the various folk-faiths 
of the ancient world. *These survivals have 
hindered the development of Christian truth 
in respect to various doctrines, notably the 
Idea of God, the Church, the Forgiveness 
of Sins, the Resurrection, and Eternal Life, 
which are the subjects of these lectures. 
It is the author’s aim to explain how the 
influence of such survivals is to be counter- 
acted, but his lectures, although learned 
and in a degree lucid, somehow are greatly 
lacking in interest.—— Joys Beyond the 
Threshold [Roberts Bros. $1.25], by Louis 
Figuier, is a sort of religio-scientific trea- 
tise, having the aim of cheering up people 
by the assurance that after death they will 
be happier and possesss greater powers 
than at present. All this is quite probable 
but Mr. Figuier’s argument does not dem- 
onstrate it. The book has ‘some power, 
however. 

Rev.,F. B. Meyer’s Future Tenses a7 the 
Blessed Life [Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 
cents] leads the reader in the same direc- 
tion but not so far or so positively. Yet 
the reader will follow Mr. Meyer with the 
greater confidence. The book is helpful 
for devotional use.-——The second edition 
is out of a little pamphlet, Scripture Bap- 
tism: its Mode and Subjects [Aberdeen: A. & 
R. Milne. 1s8.], by Rev. Alexander Brown, 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. It is intended as 
a reply to objections offered by Baptists. 
It is terse, practical, fair, and in our judg- 
ment conclusive. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s handsome two- 
volume work, The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00], is 
founded upon long personal acquaintance, 
much service under Mr. Ruskin’s guidance, 
ample material, and the cordial approval of 
Mr. Ruskin and his relatives. 


sible for such a work to be as impartial as 
that of a comparative stranger might be, 
but if some allowance be made for this fact 
the reader will find the work trustworthy 
in the main in its estimates, while of course 
it is peculiarly rich and satisfactory as a 


It is impos- _ 


history. Its four books discuss Ruskin ag 
The Boy Poet, The Art Critic, Hermit and 
Heretic, and Professor and Prophet. It 
tempers Ruskin’s eccentricities and dogma- 
tism somewhat, as is natural, but presents 
a genuinely interesting and instructive out. 
line of his career, character and services to 
the world. There are a number of portraits 
of Ruskin at different periods in life, pic. 
tures of his dwellings, copies of his draw. 
ings, etc. Admirers of Ruskin will enjoy 
the work heartily, and many others will be 
glad to read it. 

The excellent life of Dr. Truman M. Post, 
the eminent Congregationalist pastor at St, 
Louis, which was written by his son Mr, 
T. A. Post and which the Congregational 
Publishing Society brought out in 181 has 
reached its second edition. It ought to pass 
through many more. It isa fine record of 
a noble career. If it is not in every Congre- 
gational family and Sunday school library it 
should be.——The world cares compara- 
tively little what Horace Greeley thought 
about Lincoln. It cared little when both 
men were alive, and it cares much less now, 
Yet there is a certain interest attaching to 
such a book as Greeley on Lincoln and Mr. 
Greeley’s Letters [Baker & Taylor Co, $1.25}, 
The letters are addressed to Charles A, 
Dana, who still survives and edits the New 
York Sun, and to a lady friend. There also 
are some reminiscences of Horace Greeley, 
by Joel Benton, the editor of the work. 
Mr. Greeley was as great in some lines as he 
was weak in others; as great as his own 
blunder in supposing himself wise and in- 
fluential enough to guide public sentiment 
during the war. But he was always high- 
minded, even when weakest, and generally 
was amusing. Such a book as this is cer- 
tain to be read. 

Mr. J. T. Morse, Jr.’s, Abraham Lincoln 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $2.50], in two 
volumes, justifies itself, in spite of one’s 
feeling at first that all which can be said 
about Mr. Lincoln has been said. It is writ- 
ten in a remarkably straightforward, vigor- 
ous fashion, less polished than it might be 
but manly and impressive. It is shrewd 
and temperate in judgment and frank in 
utterance. It emphasizes Lincoln’s person- 
ality strongly, and shows more of the sub- 
ject and less of his contemporaries and 
associates than is usual in such works. 
Undoubtedly and properly it will take a 
high place in the library of literature about 
Lincoln.—tTurning to an humbler life, 
but one truly consecrated and in its degree 
perhaps as useful even as that of President 
Lincoln, Miss Mary H. Porter’s biography 
of Eliza Chapell Porter [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.75] deserves a wide reading. Ut 
pretending in a literary sense, it yet is well 
written, and as a truthful narrative of hon- 
orable missionary service it is graphic and 
enkindling. Frontier life, army life and 
city life all had for her their trials and their 
rewards. Probably few women of this cen- 
tury have done so much solid Christian serv 
ice inso many places, and her death was 4 
sad loss to the world. The proceeds of the 
sale of this volume are to go to the M ission- 
ary Home Association of Oberlin, 0., ™ 
order to help secure and maintain a home 
for foreign missionaries’ children who are 
being educated in this country. 

Paymaster General Horatio Bridge, U. s. 
N., a college friend and life-long intimate of 
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Hawthorne, has written a very enjoyable 
jittle book, Personal Recollections of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne [Harper & Bros, $1.25]. 
He knows what to omit as well as what to 
include, and has written with the hearty 
appreciation of a warm friend yet without 
undue freedom. Every admirer of Haw- 
thorne will wish the book and will be glad 
to read it more than once. A few illustra- 
tions increase its attractiveness. 


STORIES, 


Prof. H. H. Boyesen’s latest production, 
Social Struggles [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25], deals with a somewhat hackneyed 
theme, the endeavors of an unknown but 
wealthy family from the West to effect an 
entrance into aristocratic circles in New 
York City. The family contains some in- 
teresting members, the plot is simple and 
well handled, the character drawing is dis- 
tinct and fairly self-consistent and the 
movement is vigorous. Without being a 
great novel in any sense it is decidedly en- 
joyable-——Why anybody should have sup- 
posed that such impassioned, and at times 
actually maudlin, gushings of a man overa 
woman as are exposed to the public eye in 
Ilis Letters [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00], 
by Julien Gordon, are worth printing we 
do not understand. The man and woman 
appear to be in love, at any rate he is fairly 
drunk with infatuation for her, but their 
affection does not seem to come to anything 
but words. His letters are neither manly 
nor likely to be interesting to the general 
reader. Here and there an individual prob- 
ably will admire them, deceived by their 
rhetoric into supposing them to be original 
and brilliant. 

Five of Mrs. Margaret Deland’s short 
stories, which readers of the magazines have 
enjoyed once and will welcome again, are 
republished in Mr. Tommy Dove and Other 
Stories [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00]. 
Different in many details and of course in 
their main outlines, they all are singularly 
touching. The artlessness of most of the 
characters, their simplicity, honesty and lov- 
ableness, the nearness of their approaches 
to happiness only to fail of it, and the 
quaint, humorous side of affairs which often 
comes uppermost—these all render the con- 
tents of this volume unusually rewarding to 
the reader. Mr. S. R. Crockett’s The 
Stickit Minister and Some Common Men 
{Macmillan & Co. $1.75] is a treasury of 
Scotch stories and word-pictures which 
truly, as more than once has been said of-it, 
will compel Mr. J. M. Barrie to look to his 
laurels. Mr. Crockett has a quick eye, a 
discriminating mind, a keen sense of hu- 
mor, a thorough acquaintance with Scotch 
people, and a ready pen, and-his volume is 
delightful from cover to cover. The dialect 
is not too oppressive for ordinary readers, 

Jack, Jr. [Cong. 8S. S. & Pub. Society. 
$1.50], by Sally Campbell, is a story about 
two street waifs, which is so interesting and 
80 well told that the young people, the boys 
especially, will relish it greatly, and it will 
educate and stimulate them in goodness 
without any priggishness or ostentation. 
It is a bright, sensible, and helpful book 
and is handsomely printed. There are one 
or two illustrations.——Col. John Bowles 
in The Stormy Petrel [A. Lovell & Co. 
$1.00] conducts his readers back into the 
days when slavery still existed with all its 








miseries and abuses, when the free-State 
and pro-slavery struggle was actively in 
progress in Kansas, and then brings them 
down a few years. The narrative, although 
not in the first rank from the literary point 
of view, is engrossing and even thrilling. 
Its dramatic and tragic features were only 
commonplaces in the days and localities 
in which its successive scenes are laid. It 
has value to the student of history and 
social development. 

Pierre Loti is the author of Jean Berny, 
Sailor [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00]. It 
reveals the delicate, yet vigorous, touch 
which is his characteristic, and is a vivid 
picture of French sailor life. The back- 
ground of poverty and sorrow is very dark, 
but not more so than often in real life. The 
style of the author is the great charm of 
the story.——Squire Hellman and Other Sto- 
ries (Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents], is by 
Juhani Aho, a Finnish writer, not yet widely 
known in the literary world but possessing, 
as these stories make plain, a realistic de- 
scriptive power which takes the form of an 
almost rude vigor, when its theme is the 
coarse peasantry, and of a graceful playful- 
ness and even pathos, when sentiment or 
reflection calls for utterance. It is a book 
rich in promise and by no means inferior in 
present performance.——A Modern Agrippa 
and Patience Barker [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00], two tales, by Caroline E. White, 
which are bound together, do not impress 
us greatly. The former is stilted in style 
and ludicrously improbable in several re- 
spects. The author actually has gone out 
of her way in order to make it incredible. 
The other story is simpler, more natural, 
and far more interesting. If the author 
were only a little more a mistress of her 
art, she would have made this tale a de- 
cided success, and, as it is, it is fairly cred- 
itable. 

Rosa N. Carey’s Little Miss Muffet [J. B. 
Lippincott Co, $1.25] is a sweet, whole- 
some, stimulating story, rich in good sense, 
abounding in fun, with natural and attract- 
ive characters, and a spirit and life from 
cover to cover which makes the reader re- 
gret its close.——Messrs. A. C, McClurg & 
Co. have issued Miss Elizabeth Sheppard’s 
once popular story, Counterparts, or The 
Cross of Love [$2.50], edited by G. B. Upton, 
in a new and handsome form. Itis about 
forty years since it first came out, and many 
of our older readers must recall it readily. 
This edition is in two volumes.——William 
Black’s Shandon Bells [Harper & Bros. 90 
cents] is another issue in the new edition. 
The story is familiar and always has had 
many admirers.——Stories from the Rabbis 
[C. L. Webster & Co. $1.25], by Prof. A. S. 
Isaacs, Ph. D., is a pleasant collection of 
short stories illustrating characteristic traits 
of rabbinical thought and fancy. Some of 
them are old friends in a fresh dress, A 
number of them have been printed in one 
or another periodical. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mr. Horatio F. Brown’s Venice [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4.50], a historical sketch 
of the republic, is a fresh study of an old 
subject. It is learned and even profound 
without any sacrifice of interest. The prin- 
cipal element of individuality in the work 
is the author’s personification of his sub- 
ject. He deals with the city as much as 
possible, as if it were a living being. This 


imparts vividness to his writing, and is not 
sufficiently fanciful to interfere with the 
solid value and service of his volume. A 
few maps, a list of the doges and a good 
bibliography add to the merit of the werk, 
which historical scholars will appreciate. 
Dr. Arthur Macdonald’s work, Crimi- 
nology [Funk & Wagnalls Co.]}, is the fruit 
of tong and wide study, and, although some- 
what overconfident in the drawing of con- 
clusions, the author has made a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the topic. 
We heartily approve his recommendation 
that if any great decrease in crime is to be 
expected it must be sought in the direction 
of saving and properly training children. 

In Abroad and at Home [Brentano’s. 
$1.00], by Mr. Morris Phillips, are various 
hints for tourists, more or less compre- 
hensive and valuable, and offered in a chatty 
and entertaining, even if disconnected, fash- 
ion. The book is a cross between a series 
of miscellaneous sketches and a miniature 
guide-book to several countries. It has a 
few illustrations of little value. Mr. Epes 
Sargent edited in 1853 The Select Works 
of Benjamin Franklin [Lee & Shepard. 75 
cents] which have just been reissued. The 
book includes Franklin’s autobiography and 
has notesand amemoir. The type is rather 
too fine. Otherwise the book is very satis- 
factory.——The bound volume of Century 
Magazine [Century Co. $3.00], containing 
the numbers from*November to April last 
inclusive, is a superb volume in substance 
and appearance. We should think that all 
readers of the monthly issues would cause 
them to be preserved in this shape. 











NOTES. 
Americans have contributed $304.2! 
toward the proposed Shelley Memorial at 
Horsham in Sussex, Eng., and the subscrip- 
tion has been closed. 





— Dr. Edward Eggleston says that his 
earliest book, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, is 
the most popular of his writings and brings 
him in a good annual sum. 


—— The late T. O. H. P. Burnham, of this 
city, the bookseller and antiquary, left to the 
town of Essex, Mass., his native place, $20,000 
with which to build a public library and the 
same sum with which to endow it. 


— The British Museum in London is about 
to issue a catalogue, by Mr. Van Straalen, of 
the Hebrew books acquired by it since the 
issue of the catalogue of 1867, and a hand-list, 
by Rev. G. Margoliouth, of the Hebrew manu- 
scripts. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have begun a 
monthly journal entitled Book Reviews, de- 
voted chiefly to their own interests. The first 
number deals chiefly with English publica- 
tions. It costs half a dollar a year and has 
considerable literary interest. 

— A certain New Yorker has an odd hobby. 
He goes carefully through books and maga- 
zines to see how many errors he can discover. 
In not only the most popular but also those 
supposed to be edited most carefully and is- 
sued by the most eminent publishers, even in 
such works as the standard cyclopedias, he 
finds blunders by the score and often by the 
hundred. 

—— The question of the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the surname of the famous Samuel 
Pepys is up once more, in connection with the 
issue of the first volume of Henry B. Wheat- 
ley’s new and more nearly complete edition of 
his diary. He states that Mr. Pepys undoubt- 
edly pronounced his name “‘ Peeps’”’ and that 
the descendants of his sister Paulina now call 
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it so, but that all the other branches of the 
family say “ Peppis,’’ and that in the seven- 
teenth century it probably was called ‘‘ Papes.” 
So one still can take one’s choice. 


—— The Publishers’ Weekly speaks with ap- 
propriate commendation of the enterprise of 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch in publishing cheap 
popular editions of the earliest printed tracts 
about the discovery and early history of the 
New World. We quote from it as follows: 


Bernard Quaritch deserves credit for having 
uudertaken cheap popular issues of the earli- 
est printed tracts relating to the discovery 
and early history of the New World. The first 
four of these, brought out at the suggestion of 
Mr. William Curtis, the head of the American 
Government Department connected with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, are: the Span- 
ish letter of Columbus announcing the discov- 
ery of the New World, printed at Barcelona in 
April, 1493 [40 cents]; the Latin translation of 
this letter, printed at Rome in 1493 [30 cents]; 
Amerigo Vespucci’s narrative of his first four 
voyages, printed at Florence in 1505 or 1506 (75 
cents}; and Hariot’s narrative of the first 
lantatiun of Virginia in 1585, printed at 

ranckfort in 1590, with engravings by Theo- 
dore de Bry, and at the latter’s ‘‘ owne coast 
and chardges’’ [60 cents]. There are added 
accurate English translations, learned pref- 
aces, the Ptolemy map of 1513, and the draw- 
ing by Stradanus, made about 1580, wherein 
Vespucci appears in conversation with an awe- 
stricken Indian woman in a hammock. The 
work is well done and there can be no more 
praiseworthy contribution to our four hun- 
dredth anniversary celebrations. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co. Boston. 

COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM: INDIAN CoRN. By Edna 
Dean Proctor and Others. pp.62. 40 cents. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

RAFTMATES. By Kirk Munroe. pp. 341. $1.25. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
J. R. Green, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green 
and Miss Kate Norgate. Vol. II. pp. 931. $5.00. 

ADVENTURES IN THULE. By William Black. pp. 
232. 80 cents. 

THE STORY OF A STORY AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Brander Matthews. pp. 234. $1.25. 

THE UNBXPECTED GUEST. By W. D. Howells. pp. 
54. 50 cents. 

THE RIVALS. 
cents. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

WOMEN OF THE VALOIS CouRT. By Imbert de 
Saint-Amand. pp. 356. $1.25. 

QUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By William 
Renton. pp. 248. $1.00. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

TSE TRAGEDY OF WILD RIVER VALLEY. By Mar- 

' tha Finley. pp 231. $1.25. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
LotfrTie’s WooING. By Darley Dale. pp. 371. $1.00. 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 

St. JEROME. LETTERS AND SELECT WoRKS. Ed- 
‘ ited by Philip Schaff, D.D., and Henry Wace, 

D.D. pp. 524. $4.00. 

American Sunday-School Union. Philadelphia. 

PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Edited by 
Edwin W. Rice, D. D. pp. 228. 25 cents. 


By Francois Coppée. pp. 99. 50 


PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Charles Dick- 
ens. pp.112. 15 cents. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

STORIES OF NEW YORK. pp. 214. 50 cents. 

STORIES OF THE RAILWAY. pp. 195. 50 cents. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 

Tae THirr MAN. By J. G. Bethune. pp. 308. 50 

, cents. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

SroRyY OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WoRLD 
BY COLUMBUS. Compiled by Frederick Saunders. 
pp. 145. 50 cents. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co. Chicago. 

PRE-NATAL CULTURE. By A. E. Newton. pp. 73. 
25 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


February. EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 

May. HARVARD UNIVERSITY BULLETIN.—YALE RE- 
VIEW.—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

June. GODEY’s.—FRANK LESLIE’s.—POPULAR ScI- 
ENCE.—J ENNESS-MILLER.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—CAS- 
SELL’S.—ART.— ST. NICHOLAS.—WORTHINGTON’S. 
—HARPER’S. 

> 
All about us, in earth and air, wherever eye 
or ear can reach, there is a power ever breath- 
ing itself forth in signs, now in a daisy, now 
in a wind-waft, a cloud, a sunset—a power 
that holds constant and sweetest relation 
with the dark and silent world within us. 

The same God who is in us, and upon whose 

tree we are the buds, if not yet the tlowers, also 

is all about us.—George Macdonald. 


THE HOPE FOR HUMANITY. 


Humanity has come to a large measure of 
maturity. It has had a long history, which 
has been the record of its efforts to know its 
own nature and to master the field and the 
implements of its activity. It has made 
countless experiments and has learned quite 
as much from its failures as from its suc- 
cesses. It has laboriously traversed the 
island in space where its fortunes are cast; 
it has listened intently, generation after 
generation, for some message from beyond 
the seas which encompass it. It has made 
every kind of venture to enlarge its capital 
of pleasure, and it has hazarded all its gains 
for some nobler fortune of which it has 
dreamed. It has opened its arms to receive 
the joys of life and, missing them, has pa- 
tiently clasped a crucifix. It has drunk 
every cup of experience, won all victories 
and suffered all defeats, tested all creeds 
and acted all philosophies, illustrated all 
baseness and risen to the hights of all noble- 
ness. In short, humanity has lived—not in 
a few persons, a few periods, a few activi- 
ties, but in countless persons, through long 
centuries and under all conditions. Surely 
some larger and more comprehensive idea 
of life lies in the mind of the modern world 
than ever defined itself to the men of the 
earlier times. Society has still much to 
learn, but men have now lived long enough 
to have attained a fairly complete self- 
knowledge. They have by no means fully 
developed themselves, but they know what 
is in them. Humanity has come to matu- 
rity and to the self-consciousness which is 
the power of maturity.— Hamilton W. Mabie, 
in Essays on Literary Interpretation. 

— 


THE MAJESTY OF SIMPLIOITY. 


Abraham Lincoln and Edward Everett 
spoke at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg Nov. 19, 1863. The 
place, the occasion, the audience, the asso- 
ciations were in the highest degree inspir- 
ing. Everett was an orator of deserved 
renown, with copious and glittering vocab- 
ulary, graceful rheturic, strong, cultivated 
mind, elegant scholarship, a rich, flexible 
voice and a noble presence. His address 
occupied two hours in delivery and was 
worthy of the speaker and his theme. At 
its close Lincoln rose slowly on the plat- 
form of the pavilion. From an ancient case 
he drew a pair of steel framed spectacles, 
with bows clasping upon the temples in 
front of the ears, and adjusted them with 
deliberation. He took from his breast 
pocket a few sheets of foolscap, which 
he unfolded and held in both hands. From 
this manuscript, in low tones, without mod. 
ulation or emphasis, he read 266 words and 
sat down before his surprised, perplexed 
and disappointed auditors were aware that 
he had really begun. It left no impression, 
so it was said, except mild consternation 
and a modified sense of failure. None sup- 
posed that one of the great orations of the 
world had been pronounced in the five min- 
utes which Mr. Lincoln occupied in reading 
his remarks. But the studied, elaborate 
and formal speech of Everett has been for- 
gotten, while the few sonorous and solemn 
sentences of Lincoln will remain so long as 
constitutional liberty abides among men.— 
Ea-Senator J. J. Ingalls. 











THE BURIAL HILL DEOLARATION OF 
PAITH. 

The National Council of 1865, which met in Boston, 
made a visit to Plymouth, and on Burial Hill a 
Declaration of Faith was read and adopted. At a 
later session in Boston this declaration, having been 
revised by a committee appointed for that purpose, 
was again unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 
This is the only creed which has been formally 
adopted by a national council of Congregational 
churches. It is as follows. 


Standing by the rock where the Pilgrims set foot 
upon these shores, upon the spot where they wor- 
shiped God, and among the graves of the early gen- 
erations, we, elders and messengers of the Congre- 
gational churches of the United States in National 
Council assembled—like them acknowledging no 


rule of faith but the Word of God—do now declare 
our adherence to the faith and order of the apog. 
tolic and primitive churches held by our fathers, 
and substantially as embodied in the confessions 
and platforms which our synods of 1648 and 1680 set 
forth or reaffirmed. We declare that the experience 
of the nearly two and a half centuries which haye 
elapsed since the memorable day when our sires 
founded here a Christian Commonwealth, with alj 
the development of new forms of error since their 
times, has only deepened our confidence in the faith 
and polity of those fathers. We bless God for the 
inheritance of these doctrines. We invoke the help 
of the divine Redeemer, that, through the presence 
of the promised Comforter, He will enable us to 
transmit them in purity to our children. 

In the times that are before us as a nation, times 
at once of duty and of danger, we rest all our hope 
in the gospel of the Son of God. It was the grand 
peculiarity of our Puritan fathers that they held 
this gospel, not merely as the ground of their per. 
sonal salvation, but as declaring the worth of man 
by the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God, 
and therefore applied its principles to elevate soci- 
ety, to regulate education, to civilize humanity, to 
purify law, to reform the Church and the State, and 
to assert and defend liberty; in short, to mold and 
redeem, by its all transforming energy, everything 
that belongs to man in his individual and social 
relations. 

It was the faith of our fathers that gave us this 
free Jand in which we dwell. It is by this faith 
only that we can transmit to our children a free and 
happy, because a Christian, Commonwealth. 

We hold it to be a distinctive excellence of our 
Congregational system that it exalts that which is 
more above that which is less important, and, by 
the simplicity of its organization, facilitates, in 
communities where the population is limited, the 
union of all true believers in one Christian Church; 
and that the division of such communities into sey- 
eral weak and jealous societies, holding the same 
common faith, is 2 sin against the unity of the body 
of Christ and at once the shame and scandal of 
Christendom. 

We rejoice that, through the influence of our free 
system of apostolic order, we can hold fellowship 
with all who acknowledge Christ, and act efficiently 
in the work of restoring unity to the divided Church 
and of bringing back harmony and peace among all 
‘* who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

Thus recognizing the unity of the Church of Christ 
in all the world, and knowing that we are but one 
branch of Christ’s people, while adhering to our 
peculiar faith and order, we extend to all believers 
the hand of Christian fellowship upon the basis of 
those great fundamental truths in which all Chris- 
tians should agree. With them we confess our faith 
in God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, the 
only living and true God; in Jesus Christ, the incar- 
nate Word, who is exalted to be our Redeemer and 
King; and in the Holy Comforter, who is present 
in the Church to regenerate and sanctify the soul. 

With the whole Church we f the 
sinfulness and ruin of our race, and acknowledge 
that it is only through the work accomplished by 
the life and expiatory death of Christ that believers 
in Him are justified before God, receive the remis- 
sion of sins, and, through the presence and grace of 
the Holy Comforter, are delivered from the power of 
sin and perfected in holiness. 

We believe also in the organized and visible 
Church, in the ministry of the Word, in the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, in the res- 
urrection of the body and in the final judgment, the 
issues of which are eternal life and everlasting pun- 
ishment. 

We receive these truths on the testimony of God, 
given through prophets and apostles, and in tbe 
life, the miracles, the death, the resurrection, of His 
Son, our divine Redeemer—a testimony preserved 
for the Church in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, which were composed by holy men a8 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Affirming now our belief that those who thus hold 
“one faith, one Lord, one baptism,” together con- 
stitute the one catholic Church, the several house- 
holds of which, though called by different names, 
are the one body of Christ, and that these members 
of His body are sacredly bound to keep “ the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace,” we declare that 
we will co-operate with all who hold these truths.” 
With them we will carry the gospel into every part 
of this land, and with them we will go into all the 
world and “ preach the gospel to every creature.” 
May He to whom “all power is given in heaven and 
earth” fulfill the promise which is all our hope: 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world.” Amen. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

The news of an ante-vacation season of 
prayer as a preparation for a vacation of use- 
fulness will be received gladly by pastors in 
summer resorts. 

The Boys’ Brigade must believe in the ear- 
nestness of the pastor who joined the militia 
that he might better train his company. 

A congregation willing and anxious for a 
sermon at 11 P. M. would be considered almost 
a miracle in the East. 

Let us by all means have ordination serv- 
ices for our deacons. The office is too little 
esteemed and its duties are reduced to their 
lowest terms. 

Conferences of the representatives of our 
benevolent societies with pastors bring the 
people and the work closer together. 

The church is growing into the fuller life 
that it has only lately dared to claim as its 
own. Societies formed by the churches of a 
city to work for more righteous municipal 
government drive an entering wedge for a 
general political reform. A conference at 
which working men press the needs and claims 
of working men is nearer understanding the 
labor question than ever before. And a 
church that, instead of warring against secret 
orders, makes a place within its borders for 
such as are worthy is doing its best to show 
that the church does the work of the whole, 
of which they are only parts. 





ORDINATION TO MISSIONARY SERV- 
ICE. 


AT AMHERST. 

A council of the neighboring churches con- 
vened with the church in Amherst College, 
May 23, for the ordination of Edward Fair- 
bank, a graduate of Amherst in 1889, who is 
under appointment by the American Board to 
the Marathi Mission. For several years past 
amovement has been on foot for the college 
to be represented in the mission field by a man 
sent out and supported by it. The necessary 
sum has been subscribed, largely by the stu- 
dents, and arrangements made for the contin- 
uance of the subscription year by yearand Mr. 
Fairbank has been designated to fill this ap- 
pointment. 

The examination of the candidate was inter- 
esting for the clear and frank statement ‘he 
made of both his religious experience and his 
theological views, and for the deep impression 
made upon the council by his evident ability 
and his entire and earnest consecration. 

In the public services held in the afternoon 
Prof. W. 8. Tyler offered the prayer of invoca- 
tion and Rev. John Macnaughtan that of ordi- 
nation. Rev. Dr. R. 8S. Storrs gave the charge 
to the missionary in a most effective setting 
forth of the grandeur of his work and Rev. 
R. A. Hume of the Marathi Mission gave the 
right hand of fellowship, welcoming the young 
laborer to the field where his father and other 
relatives are at work and where he himself 
was born. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
J. W. Bixler from the text: “‘I am not come 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfill.’? 

Mr. Fairbank was graduated last year from 
Andover Seminary (having first studied two 
years at New Haven), and has been acting for 
the past year as pastor of the church in Rox- 
bury, Ct. He,will go to his field of labor in 
India this fall. w. I. F. 

AT DANVERS. 

George H. and Charles E., two sons of Rev. 
E. C. Ewing, pastor of Maple Street Church, 
Danvers, were ordained to the foreign mis- 
sionary work May 24. A large council, in- 
cluding the thirty-five churches of Essex 
South Conference, convened at the home 
church at 9.30 a.m. Rev. E. C. Ewing was 





moderator and Rev. W. E. Strong scribe. The 
two brothers passed a very creditable exam- 
ination and commended themselves to the 
council as earnest, thoughtful, clear-minded 
and spiritual young men, and they were unan- 
imously voted worthy of ordination: Some 
months ago they received appointment from 
the American Board as missionaries to North 
China. 

The ordination exercises in the afternoon 
were pathetic and notable. The principal fea- 
ture was the sermon by Dr. Storrs, president 
of the board, who was at his best. His theme, 
The Transforming Power of the Cross, was 
suggested by the words, ‘‘ And He, bearing 
His cross, went forth into a place called the 
place of a skull.”’ Referring to the changed 
sentiment concerning the cross, once an instru- 
ment of torture but now a symbol of beauty 
and honor, he used this in illustration of simi- 
lar changes with reference to Christianity, the 
church, personal character, the Christian life, 
the world and death. Human thought has 
undergone a marvelous transformation in its 
conception of these several facts. 

The ordaining prayer was offered by the 
father of the young men, and was a tender 
and ioving act of consecration. Secretary 
Judson Smith gave an earnest charge to the 
new missionaries, while Rev. Messrs. C. B. 
Rice and H. P. Beach gave the right hand of 
welcome, the one to the general work of the 
ministry and the other to the work in North 
China. 

The elder of the brothers expects to take as 
his wife Miss Sarah H. Porter of Danvers, and 
the younger Miss Bessie G. Smith of New 
Haven, and to go with others to their foreign 
field in the early fall. B. 0. BE. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE MEETING. 

The association met, May 23-25, with the 
First Church of Kane, Rev. C. A. Jones, pas- 
tor. The attendance was unusually large, the 
churches west of the Alleghanies being nearly 
all represented by pastors and delegates, and 
the eastern churches well represented, consid- 
ering the expense and the long distance, some 
being separated by a distance of 300 miles. 

The papers and addresses on Applied Chris- 
tianity and Ministerial Relief, by Rev. Messrs. 
J.G. Evans and N. J. Whittlesey, deeply in- 
terested the audience and called out earnest, 
practical remarks. The paper of Mr. Thomas 
Addenbrook of the Carnegie Works of Brad- 
dock, an earnest Christian, who could speak 
as a working man for working men and as an 
officer with 250 men under him, called out a 
very earnest discussion, which was partici- 
pated in by laymen and clergymen, the work- 
ing men in the discussion sustaining Mr. Ad- 
denbrook’s views. He and they emphasized, 
as all did, the necessity of faithful preaching 
of the simple gospel of Christ as the only rem- 
edy for the sins of mankind. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to home 
missions, Dr. Kincaid, fresh from the field, 
delivering a stirring and eloquent address on 
the growing greatness and need of our coun- 
try. This was followed by Supt. T. W. 
Jones, who showed the marvelous growth of 
Congregationalism in the State in the past 
five years, thirty churches having been organ- 
ized, nineteen of them English. In the past year 
five have assumed self-support. Many Welsh 
churches have become wholly English and are 
taking their places in the English Associa- 
tions. The progress of Congregationalism he 
said in the past five years had been more than 
in the twenty years previous, and, speaking of 
New Jersey as a part of the same home mis- 
sionary district, he said as many churches had 
been organized in that State in the past five 
years as in the eighteen years previous and as 
many in Maryland as in the twenty-three 
years previous. Thespirit of Congregational- 
ism was everywhere in the air, and fields were 
opening all over the district which needed 


only money to possess them. With earnest 
effort and sacrifice it may be possible in the 
next five years to report fifty new organiza- 
tions in Pennsylvania alone. 

The addresses of Drs. Daniels, Cobb, Schauf- 
fler and Duncan, which ably and impressively 
laid before the audiences the claims of the 
causes represented by them, were listened to 
with earnest interest. The devotional spirit 
of the meetings to the close indicated a deep 
undercurrent of spiritual life. 

The women’s meeting, to which forty-five 
minutes were devoted, was largely attended. 
The papers by Mrs. Upton and Mrs. Barnett 
were strong and read so that all in the audi- 
ence could hear them. Mrs. Osterout, who 
from the beginning had been president, re- 
signed, and Mrs. Clafflin of the Allegheny 
church was unanimously elected. liad 

THE WYOMING ASSOCIATION. 

The:Congregational clans of the youngest 
State in the Union met in General Associa- 
tion—the second annual meeting—in the lit- 
tle city of Douglas. Eleven of the thirteen 
churches were represented; if other churches 
had sent delegates they must have come neariy 
500 miles, and the passenger tariff in the 
mountains is five cents per mile! Rev. Sam- 
uel Weyler preached the opening sermon and 
was made moderator. The reports from the 
churches were highly encouraging, showing 
marked improvement along both temporal 
and spiritual lines. Two beautiful buildings 
have been dedicated during the year and two 
more are now building. Papers were read on 
What Constitutes a Successful Church? and 
What the Future Demands of Congregation- 
alism? Valuable addresses were made on 
Our Educational Work in Wyoming, The 
A. B.C. F. M., The C. C. B. 8. and The C. 8. 
S.and P.S. The last named society was rep- 
resented by its new superintendent, Rev. A. 
T. Lyman, who was the only man present 
from outside the State, so that the local breth- 
ren had to depend upon their own resourcés ; 
but they are enthusiastic over the results of 
the meeting and the outlook Congregation- 
ally in this young State. The matter of chiéf- 
est interest before the association related to 
the location of a proposed educational insti- 
tution. Three places contested for it and 
made handsome offers to secureit. The final 
decision was referred back to the churches 
and the location may be fixed so as to open 
the school in the fall. The women held a 
missionary meeting, organizing a State union 
to comprise both home and foreign work. 
The time of the next meeting is changed to 
the fall, with the hope that some of our sec- 
retaries may be induced to attend. 4G. 8. R. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Bosten and Vicinity. 

The Central Church will be closed until Rev. E. L. 
Clark, D.D., returns from Europe and assumes the 
pastorate in early autumn. The pulpit was oceu- 
pied last Sunday by Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D. 


The Marvard Church, Brookline, is using with 
great satisfaction on Sunday evenings a service 
book prepared by the pastor, Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas. 
It is composed of responsive readings, hymns and 
prayers, making a complete liturgical service. 

The Wood Memorial Church, Cambridge, enjoyed 
last week what they ealled the Ante-Vacation Sea- 
son of Prayer. Meetings were held every evening. 
The attendance was large and the services inspiring 
and profitable——At a recent morning service six 
deacons were ordained for the increasing work of 
the North Avenue Church. 

At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim 
Hall, May 29, resolutions against the opening of the 
World’s Fair were passed before considering the 
subject of the morning, The Boys’ Brigade. Rev. 
J. A. McElevain, president of the Boston battalion, 
gave an address, dwelling specially upon the re- 
ligious side of the brigade’s work. This organiza- 
tion is an auxiliary to the Sunday schoo! and is 
successful in holding and controlling boys between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen years, when they 
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are apt to become indifferent and unmanageable. 
Kev. W. S. Kelsey spoke of his experience with 
a fourishing brigade at Berkeley Temple, emphasiz- 
ing the advantages of the military drill in training 
the boys to promptness, obedience, readiness to be 
on duty. Rev. Dr. G. R. Leavitt of ‘Cleveland ex- 
pressed much pleasure in attending the meeting 
after an absence of eight years. 
Massachusetts. 

Rev. J. H. Reid, pastor of the Whitefield Church, 
Newburyport, has admitted to membership during 
the past two months nearly twenty young men.—A 
Boys’ Brigade has been formed in the North Church, 
Rev. C. P. Mills, pastor, and is arousing enthusiasm 
among the boys. Mr. Mills is attracting large audi- 
ences Sunday evenings with the stereopticon and 
addresses.— Rev. G. W. Osgood of the Prospect 
Street Church has been confined to the house with 
sickness three weeks. 

The church in Weston dedicated its new chapel, 
May 23, with appropriate services. Rev. H. J. Pat- 
rick, D. D., made a brief address, the sermon was 
preached by Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., and the 
prayer of dedication was offered by Rev. H. A. 
Hazen, D.D. Rev. D.L. Furber, D. D., made an inter- 
esting historical statement concerning early Weston 
pastors, and an original hymn by the pastor, Rev. 
R. F. Gordon, was sung. This young church finds 
much encouragement in its new work.——The 
church in Needham has received a bequest of $500 
from Mrs. J. E. Mills. 

The church in Maynard is rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of a new chapel, which has just been completed 
and presented to it through the generosity of Deacon 
Lorenzo Maynard of that church. Services of dedi- 
cation were held Sunday evening, May 28. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Merrill Blanchard, the pastor, 
Rev. D. H. Brewer, the former pastor, Rev. Messrs. 
G. A. Tewksbury and Granville Yager, and by Dea- 
cons Thomas Todd and W. H. Gutteridge. 

Twenty-five churches of Lowell have united to 
form the Church League of Lowell, for the advance- 
ment of moral, social and charitable reform, the 
building up of civic righteousness and maintenance 
ef law and the effort to secure a non-partisan city 
government. Each church may be represented at 
league meetings by its pastor and two delegates. 
The work of the league is left in the hands of an 
executive committee of ten, five of whom are clergy- 
men. Rey. Dr. M. M. Dana is vice-president. 

Andover Association had a pleasant conference 
with Secretary Coit of the H. M.S. atits last meeting 
on The Treatment of Foreign Nationalities in Our 
Communities. The result of the hour’s talk was 
profitable, not only in the insight given into the 
problems of the society, but also in promoting con- 
fidence and increasing interest in its work. A dis- 
cussion upon The Local Conferences showed that 
as at present conducted they are sometimes the 
subject of more adverse criticism than commenda- 
tion, although there was general agreement that 
they are needed for uniting the churches. 

The West Church, Taunton, observed with appro- 
priate exercises, May 26, the hundredth anniversary 
of its incorporation as a society. The church itself 
has claims to a much greater antiquity, reaching 
back possibly to the year 1638. Among its posses- 
sions is an ancient communion cup supposed to 
have been sent, from Taunton, Eng. The present 
building was not erected till 1824. The pastor, Rev. 
W.H. MacBride, recounted the history of the church 
since its incorporation, and Rev.S.H. Emery, D. D., 
who is a grandson of the famous author of Hop- 
kinsianism, gave reminiscences of two former pas- 
tors. There was an address by Rev. S. V. Cole on 
Christianity in New England During the Last Hun- 
dred Years, showing the changes in New England 
theology and methods of church work. In the even- 

_ing there was a discussion by neighboring pastors 
of some of the problems which are before the church 
of today. The occasion was of great interest to the 
church and community. Many of the descendants 
of the origina) founders were present. Deacon Por- 
ter of the Trinitarian Church presented the West 
Church with some ancient documents bearing on 
its history, including a picture of the original build- 
ing, and letters from President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College, Rev. Morton Dexter of the Congregation- 
alist, and several others were read. 

The spring meeting of the Taunton and Vicinity 
Conference was held, May 24, with the church at 
Norton, and was one of the best ina longtime. The 
topics for discussion were The Things To Be Em- 
phasized in the Preaching of Today,and The Church 
Activities of Today. The last topic elicited an ani- 
mated discussion, in which clergymen and laymen 
participated. This conference relies for the most 


part on its own members for the success of its 
meetings, instead of giving the burden to outside 
speakers, and the result is beneficial in stimulating 
a sense of personal responsibility. The conference 
adopted resolutions protesting against the Sunday 
opening of the Columbian Exposition and indorsing 
the action of the General Association in regard toa 
ministerial bureau. The missionary addresses were 
by Rev. H. P. Perkins of the North China Mission 
and Mr. G. M. Herrick of the N. W. E. C. 

The church in East Charlemont, Rev. Lyman Whit- 
ing, D. D., pastor, was happily surprised, May 21, by 
the presentation of a communion service, the gift 
of a lady in Philadelphia. The one in former use 
has been sent to a church in South Dakota. 

Maine. 

These members of the middle class, Bangor Sem- 
inary, were approved to preach, May 22, by the Pe- 
nobscot Association: 8. A. Aprahamian, C. D. 
Boothby, W. W. Dornan, C. G. Fogg, E. M. Kenni- 
son, W. E. Mann, K. W. Sayyidah, G. A. Shaw and 
B. C. Wood. Several members of the senior class 
who were approved last year for one year had the 
time extended for three years. In addition to the 
appointments announced last week, I. B. Conley 
goes to Northfield and 8S. R. Smiley to l’°ownal.—— 
Mr. H. E. Oxnard of Andover Seminary goes to 
Phillips to supply for Rev. W. W. Ranney who takes 
a trip to Europe for three months. 

Prof. J. S. Sewall, D. D., of Bangor Seminary will 
supply at Tacoma, Wn., for Rev. L. H. Hallock 
while he has a vacation in Maine next month. 

Memoria! services were held in Freeport recently 
for Rev. P. B. Wing, who was pastor there before re- 
moving to Hopkinton, Mass. 

The High Street Church, Auburn, held a social 
and banquet, May 19, when Senator Frye and others 
gave reminiscences of ministers, officers and mem- 
bers of the church. Four deacons and four deacon- 
esses were chosen. 

The seventy-sixth anniversary of the Second Par- 
ish Sunday school, Portland, was observed May 14. 
The principal address was given by Rey. A. P. 
Foster, D.D., of Boston.——The annual meeting of 
the Maine Bible Society was held with the High 
Street Church, Sunday evening, May 21. Rev. Dr. 
J.L. Jenkins preached. The occasion was saddened 
by the recent death of Deacon Larrabee, president 
of the society, a man prominent in the religious 
work of Portland for a full half-century. His loss is 
felt by the whole city as well as by the Second Par- 
ish Church, of which he was senior deacon.—Reyv. 
J. G. Wilson of the Fourth Church, after fourteen 
years of most devoted service in,this missionary 
church, and although past seventy years of age, has 
been unanimously invited to renew his engagement 
with them another year..—Rev. Amos Redlon of 


Scarboro is cheered by a number of hopeful conver- 
‘ 


sions among the young men of his congregation. 


New Hampshire. 

Grafton County Conference met, May 16, 17, at 
Wentworth. Considerable time was given to home 
and foreign missions. The topics considered were: 
The Holy Spirit in Christian Work, The Small Per- 
centage of Male Membership in the Churches, Meth- 
ods of Reaching Non-church-goers, and a Live 
Church. 

Rev. S. P. Leeds, D. D., will remain in Hanover. 
The pulpit of the College Church, however, will be 
filled by different preachers. 

Vermont. 

The little church in Sherburne has recently re- 
ceived the gift of a 400 pound bell from a friend. It 
is the first and only church bell ever rung in that 
mountain valley. 

Mr. W. H. Mousley from Bangor Seminary will 
supply the church at Vershire this summer. 


Khode Island. 

For the last two Monday mornings the Ministers’ 
Meeting in Providence has been devoted to reports 
upon the workings of the rescue missions in Piovi- 
dence and Pawtucket, both of which have been pro- 
ductive of good, and appeal to the co-operation of 
the pastors and churches 1n both cities that their 
efficiency may be increased. 

Counecticat. 

Mrs. Mary B. Coit of Norwich made the following 
bequests : $5,000 to the Second Church and $500 each 
to the W.K.M.,the A. M.A.,the A. H. M.S. and 
the United Workers of Norwich.—Seventeen have 
been received since Jan. 1 by the church in Suffield. 

The Farmington Valley Conference met, May 24, 
at Granby. The weatber was perfect and the attend- 
ance large. The topic for discussion was the Ideal 


Church. It was considered under such heads ag 
The Ideal Preacher, The Ideal Pastor, How to Help 
the Preacher and Pastor, The Ideal Deacon, The 
Ideal Church Member, The Ideal Mid-week Meet. 
ing, Ideal Church Music, The Ideal Sunday School, 
The Ideal Y. P. 8. C. E. 

A fellowship meeting of neighboring churches wag 
held May 18 at North Canton. The sermon, by Rey, 
Dighton Moses, on Christian Fellowship was fol- 
lowed by a profitable discussion. 


: MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, received at a recent 
communion thirty-six on confession, mainly mem- 
bers of the pastor’s training class, and thirteen by 
letter, coming from seven different denominations, 
Rev. Dr. McGlynn gave an address at the Union 
Athletic Club connected with Plymouth Church on 
The Body and Soul. His address was preceded bya 
sparring and general gymnastic exhibition. Two 
hundred young men were present.——The Congrega- 
tional Club’s fifth year has been very prosperous, 
the membership increasing from 155 to the limit, 
200, and the treasurer’s balance from $1,716 to 
$1,954. The average attendance at the meetings was 
138. The subjects under discussion have been varied 
—Kepartee asa Fine Art, Young Men’s Clubs and the 
Church, Tennyson, St. Helena, Hypnotism, Church 
Extension, Consolidation of Brooklyn and New 
York, Forefathers’ Day.—Rev. Antonio Arrighi, 
pastor of the Italian Protestant church in New 
York, addressed the women’s missionary society of 
the Central Church. He said Brooklyn was doing 
for the Italians far less than any other city.—— Miss 
Spiers is holding Bible readings at Bethesda chapel 
on Friday afternoons.——Dr. Meredith’s class for 
Sunday school teachers will be discontinued until 
fall.—Over 10,000 children from the Congrega- 
tional Sunday schools marched in the street parade 
on Anniversary Day. 

The following students from Yale Seminary are 
doing summer work in the State: J. L. Keedy in 
Watertown, A. L. Grein in Gainsville and Rock 
Flen, 8. G. Heckman in Lysander and C. E. Reeves 
in the Geddes Church, Syracuse. s 


The changes in some city parishes about May 1 
are illustrated by the parish of Pilgrim Chapel, 
Syracuse. The pastor has found that sixty-six per- 
sons on his visiting list had moved within four 


weeks. 
LAKE STATES. 


Ohio. 

Storrs Church, Cincinnati, has had a successful 
year under Kev. Robert Quaife. Sixteen on con- 
fession and ten by letter were added, all current 
expenses were met and about $400 expended in per- 
manent improvements. 

Rev. A. T. Reed has just held three weeks of spe- 
cial meetings at Fairport with a great quickening 
of Christians and a large number of conversions. 
He is now at West Williamsfield. 

Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D.D., of Plymouth Church, 
Cleveland, gave the right hand of fellowsbip to 
Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., at his installation as pastor 
of Calvary Presbyterian Church. They were for 
several years pastors of neighboring Congregationai 
churches in Cambridge, Mass.—Rev. J. H. Hull of 
Grace Church, in order that he may more effectively 
drill the Boys’ Brigade in his church, has become 
an active member of the Cleveland Grays. The 
boys of his brigade camp with him at his summer 
residence at Bonny Bank on Rocky River. 

Michigan. 

The pastors and laymen of the northern part of 
the lower peninsula met during the sessions of the 
State Association and took steps to organize @ 
Northern Michigan Congregational Club. The first 
meeting will be held at Cadillac in September in 
connection with the fail meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association. 

-Rey. C. T. Brown was obliged by ill health to re- 
sign his pastorate at Olivet, greatly to his own re- 
gret and that of the church. He has gone to Salt 
Lake in the hope that the change in ciimate will 


prove beneficial. 
Wisconsin. 


The Milwaukee District Convention held its meet- 
ing in the new house of worship of the Hanover 
Street Church, May 22, 23. The Sunday before the 
meeting this church received ninety-five members. 
The reports from the churches were generally en- 
couragivg. Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, received 
sixty-three members, May 14, and Grand Avenue 
sixty-nine. The church in South Milwaukee has . 
become self-supporting and expects to build a; 
manse this summer. The $6,000 church building at 
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Union Grove, replacing one burned a year ago, is 
almost ready for dedication. The Sheboygan church, 
transferred many years ago to the Winnebago Con- 
yention, was received back again. The Kenosha 
church has lately built a house for its pastor, Prof. 
Graham Tawlor of Chicago Seminary was heard on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening with great interest. 

At Appleton, May 21, the public school teachers— 
fifty-three in all—attended in a body the service 
under the auspices of the Sunday Evening Club and 
participated in a service specially prepared for 
them. During the past year the Masons, the Odd 
Fellows, the local G. A. R. Post, the Good Templars 
and other local societies have in similar manner, 
by invitation of the club, attended services specially 
adapted to them. Miss Katherine 8S. Willard, who 
for some years has assisted Rey. Nehemiah Boynton 
in his work in Boston, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with this church and is now on the ground. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The notice of the ordination of Mr. W. R. Sanford 
ina recent issue of this paper wasincorrect. Acoun- 
cil was called, but on short notice, and as a majority 
of those invited were absent the ordination did not 
occur. 

The State H. M.S. closed its eleventh year with a 
balance of $3,778 in the treasury. The receipts for 
the year were $21,282. The A. H.M.S.received from 
the State during the year $8,397. This total of 
Iowa's contribution, $29,679 to home missions, ex- 
ceeds by a good deal the record of any former year. 
The advance, however, is entirely in the legacy ac- 


count. 
Minnesota. 


The dedication of the new church building at De- 
troit marks an era in the town and. is due largely to 
the patient work of the pastor, Rev. W.C. A. Wal- 
lar. The little company seemed hardly able to 
build but under his lead have dedicated a beauti- 
ful house costing about $5,000, which is wholly paid 
for. The sermon was by Rev. G. R. Merrill. 


Anoka Conference, with its fifty-two churches, had 
an interesting session at Pilgrim Church, Minneap- 
olis, May 23, 24. The People’s Church of St. Paul, 
which has been independent and is one of the strong- 
est churches in that city, with its pastor, Rev. S.G. 
Smith, D.D., was received into membership. The 
church. has a German branch on the West Side 
which has been aided for three years by the A. H. 
M. S. and two English branches. Reports from 
churches showed revivals of religion, in many cases 
the result of the Mills meetings in Minneapolis. 
The topics discussed were: The Teaching Function 
of the Church, Some Things a Layman Likes ina 
Minister, Some Things a Minister Likes in a Lay- 
man, The Importance of Child Training, Personal 
Intluence in the Sunday School, The Scriptural Rule 
in Giving and Home Evangelization. Messrs. Au- 
gust Dahlgren, Ralph Gillam (assistant of B. Fay 
Mills) and W. F. Trussell were approved to preach. 
The women had two evenings and a day to them- 
seives with interesting papers and addresses. 

Central Conference held one of its best meetings, 
May 23, 24, at Sauk Center. The topics considered 
were: Helping Eath Other, Temperance, The Y. P. 
S.C. E., The Kind of a Church Member and Minister 
Wanted, Business Principles in the Temporal and 
Spiritual Work of the Church, A Modern Elijah, 
National Evangelization and Some New Movements 
in Christian Work. Revivals of religion were re- 
ported as well as material advance in many home 
missionary churches. 

North Dakota. 

Fargo Conference met at Hillsboro. An excellent 
program was carried out and prominent questions 
discussed, among which were: Saving Men the Spe- 
cial Mission of the Church; Prohibition, Its Benefits 
and How to Enforce the Law; and Higher Criticism, 
Shall We Fear It? Addresses were delivered on 
Fargo College, Home ‘Missions, The Church and 
Press, Chicago Seminary, and the Congregational 
Chureh and the Masses. The woman’s niissionary 
meeting was a decided success in arousing interest. 


South Dakota. 

After the General Association Rev. A. E. Thom- 
son made an apostolic tour with Superintendent 
Thrall of the H, M. 8S. and Superintendent Gray and 
Rev. C. M. Daley of the C.S.S.and P.S. Leaving 
the railroad at Woonsocket they drove thirty-five 
miles to Gann Valley. Here they aided, May 21, in 
the dedication of the house of worship just erected 
by the church organized during the past year. In 
connection with the services about a dozen persons 
professed conversion. The next day the company 
went on ten miles to Duncan and helped to organize 





a church of seventeen members, al of whom united 
upon confession. So much of the day was consumed 
that an evening service seemed inexpedient, but the 
people were so desirous of more meetings that they 
finally prevailed upon the visitors to postpone their 
departure, and the next day sent out messengers to 
announce evening preaching. An audience that 
filled the schoolhouse was gathered from a large 
area and when all had arrived Mr. Thomson, at a 
little after eleven at night, began a sermon which 
gained the attention and earnest interest of the 
people. 
Colorado. 

For the first time in its brief history the young 
church at Rico welcomed the Colorado Western As- 
sociation. The attendance fairly represented the 
churches which are widely scattered, it being 422 
miles between the two farthest apart. This church, 
which is the only one regularly organized in the 
town and county, is without a pastor, but a recent 
graduate of Chicago Seminary begins work the first 
of June. Among the topics considered were Chris- 
tian Enthusiasm, A Working Creed for a Working 
Church and The Church and the Masses. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of Plymouth 
Church, Denver, with invited friends, celebrated, 
May 23, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the W. B. 
M.I. The program presenting appropriate topics 
was printed in silver, and a silver contribution was 
taken. 

New Mexico. 

The house of worship that was injured by fire last 
November was rededicated in Albuquerque, May 
21. The day opened with a consecration meeting at 


7 A.M. At the regular morning service there were, 


especial dedicatory exercises and the sermon was 
preached by the pastor, Rev. A. B. Cristy. In the 
evening a fellowship service was held at which pas- 
tors of several denominations made addresses. All 
expenses up to date, amounting to over $6,000, were 
met by subscriptions and aid from the C.C: B.S. A 
mission church building is being erected in a Mex- 
ican village near by. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BELT, pene D., of Woodland, Cal., 
ts. 


cep 
BER orge R. 7 declines call to Eagle, N 
BOC ley, eo wut am A,, of edsenvilie, “tich., to 


BURENER: D Daniel E., to Boylston Center, Mass. Ac- 


Davy, James J.,of Gorton, & D., to Amenia. Accepts. 
GALE, Herbert 1) Be Y. M.C. A. secretary, Worcester, 
Mass., to be assistant ane of Park St. Ch., Boston. 
GREENE, Edward P.,of Bangor Seminary to Rochester, 
lass. seca 

GRIFFIS, Wil iam E., to Ithaca, N. Y 

HOLCOM B. Horace A. +, of pwne Rl Ill., to Pres. Ch., 
Auburn, Kan. ‘Accepts. 

HUGHES, Morien M. Prithdraws acceptance of call to 
Pres. Ch., Redfield, N. Y. 

JESSEPH, Leonard E., of Greenville, IIl., 
Wn. Accepts. 

LONG, Henry H. (Evang. ), to Tipton, Io. Accepts. 

MASON, John R., of Wayland, Mich. +, to Mattison and 
Batavia. Saormse 

MCALLISTER, ¢ ‘ames, of Mazon, Ill., to Silver Lake 
Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts 

MILLIKAN, Silas F., of Mason City, Io., to Anamosa, 


MITCHELL, Walter (Pres.), of Verona, N. Y., to Madi- 
son, Accepts. 

PATTERSON, George W., accepts call to East St. Johns- 
bury and Kirby, Vt. 

PEASE, Theodore C., of Malden, Mass., te Bartlett Pro- 
fessorshi », Andover Seminary. 

TUTTLE, John E., of Central Ch., Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
to College Ch., Amherst, Mass., and to Samuel Green 
srofessorship of Biblical ‘history and interpretation. 

uRBINO, Virgil (Evang.), to Oakland, Io. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

DILL ay , Samuel V., 0. May 23, wou, N.Y. Sermon by 
Rey. A. F. Norcross; other parts by Rev. Messrs. Sam- 
uel Haining, Samuel Miller, J. W. *Whittield and Q. J. 

€ 

goin George H. and Charles E., 0. May 24, Danvers, 


to Ellensburg, 


to Colville, 


Mas 

FAIRBAN K, Edward, o. oy 23, Amherst, Mass. 

HILL, Jesse. o. May 16, Roo stown, oO. Sermon by Rev. 
Geesse Hill; other parts by Rev. Messrs. T. G. Colton, 

. W. Meek, C. W. Carroll and M. P. Jones. 

KE -ELING, James H., o.p. May 23, Philadelphia, N. Y. 
Sermon by Rev, Dunean McGregor; other parts y 
Rev. Messrs. T. T. Davies, H. E. Gurney and W. 
Hendrick. 

KING, Charles Ww. +» i. May 24 
Brooklyn, N. Sermon by R Rev. R. R. 
D. D.; other parts by wa Messrs. a F. Newton, 
McLeod, D. D., J. B. Clark, D.D., and R. J. Kent. 

SWIFT, Benjamin, o. May bg. Burlington, Vt. Sermon 
by Prof. S. F. Emerson; other pa rts by Rev. Messrs. 

B Ay arter, J. W. Buckham, cdward Hawes, D.D., 
8. L. Bates and President M. H. Buckham. 

WALLACE, Robert W., i. May 26, United Ch., Newport, 
R. Ll. Sermon by Rev. W. W ag other PR nmi by 
Rev. Messrs. H. A. Stevens, J. Taylor, A exander 
McGregor and J. G. Vose, D. D. 

Resignations. 

BLACKMAN, Virgil W., Green’s Landing; Me. 

COLTON. Willis 8., Wayne, Mich. 

ELLIOTT, Mar, aret R., Birnamwood and Norrie, Wis. 

HORR, Elijah, } averick Ch, -» East Boston, Mass. 

JORDAN, William H., Wyoming, UI. 

WILLIS, a Vincent, Wymore, Neb. 

Dismissions. 
Willis A., Lyndale Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Churches Organized. 


May 22, Seventeen members. 
ich., May 24. Forty members. 


Bushwick Avenue Ch., 
R Meredith, 
T. B. 


ae 


DUNCAN, S. D. 
HARRIETTE, M 








Miscellaneous. 
CURTIS, Asher W., of Raleigh, N.C., received the hon- 
aay egree of D. D. from Shaw "University of that 


Rit: Jesse B , and wife, at a farewell 
them by their people in Gainesvil le, N 
e gift of a silver tea-set. 
GRIFFIS William E., is chosen to the Pond lecture— 
ship in Bangor Seminary for 1893-4. 
HESKETT, Claude, is invited to supply the churches in 
rton and Walnut a oeere. 


reception given 
N.Y. received 


mbe 
ery of Calvin B., of Pilgrim Ch., mange, Minn., 
has had an addition of 500 to his salary. 
are Henry N.,of Andover Semins is invited to 
ni Phan the poperer ‘Yn Anoka, Minn., for the summer. 
rn whose ininistry has been so success- 
ag Pilgrim 1, Syracuse. N. Y., was presented 
Pe Le. aN tr ends With a@ purse containing $110. 
a J., of Newport, Ky., received from his 
ye bare day presents of a brass piano lamp and an 
SOUTHGATE, Charles M., of Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., vine y. harting for the World’s Fair, was given 
#100 b e Y. P. 8. C. E., which also provides for pul- 
pit cubeties during his absence. 
ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 




















Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Appietee,, Wis., — 4 Lincoln, Neb., Plym- 
Atlantic, [o., 20 27 #outh, — 8 
Augusta, Mich. 3 7 _ Vine St., 3.65 
Bangor, Me., Kirst, — 3 Lisle, N. ¥., lu 
Barnet, Vt. 5 6 Ludlow, Vt. 1 15 
Bancroft, Mich., — 6 peaeeenes, Cal, 3 3 
Bath, Me., Winter 8t..3 3 Mc iniey Minn.,. — 6 
Deochwese 6 6 _Mich.,. = 13 
Sapiens oe edina, O., 12 
17 32 M iddlebury, Vt., lo 10 
Berkeléy, Cal., 3 8 Milwaukee, Wis., 
Eaeeagtem, Wis. 9 7a Grane Ave. om "4 «69 
Burton 34 Hanover St., 82 9S 
Calais, tae’ es 13 13 _ Plymouth, 67 7 
Cambria, 8. D., 8 16 Minneapolts, Minp., 
Carson ory, Mich., 3 6 ndale, 4 8 
Cayuga 5 ll Phigritm: 24 2 
Genter Lisie, N. ey eo be Logie Pesk. > = i 
Chamberiain, 8S. D., 1 4 Minneiska, Minn., — 32 
Chicago, [l.,Cortiand,| 3 Morton, Iil., 3 4 
Chippewa Lake, Mich.,8 8 New Haven, Ct., How- 
Clarion "411 ardA 5 10 
SievelaDa 0. First, 2 3 i Mass., 
Clinton, Mass., 17 20 whittlelc 6 9 
Colfax, Wn., 10 12 oot may Ky. 3 5 
Collinwood, O., 6 7 Oberlin, o., ‘irst, 12 20 
Colorado Springs, Col.,8 20 Second t 2 6 
Columbus, ¢ — 14 Orange, Ct., 44 
Cortland, Ww’ » 8 12 Oregon City, Ore, 5 2 
Cresco, Io., 3 4 Sade ob ead Io., & & 
——! Ct., First, 15 16 Perris, Cal — 4 
econd, 3 3 Pittsford, Vt., - 4 
Danville: Vt., 4 4 Pomona Cale, Pierim,— 17 
Denver, Col., Boule- portland, M 
vard — 4 4 6 
North, 2 3 portland, Ore., First, 2 7 
Olivet, i Redlands, Cal. 5 
Plymouth, 3 9 San Diego, Cal., First,— 18 
hird, — 3 San Francisco, Cal., 
Eagle Grove, Io., 3 3 First, 6 bb 
East C ‘orinth, Vé., 4 5 Fourth, a. = 
East Hartford, Ct. 8 13 Olivet, 5 6 
East Saginaw, ‘Mich. be a 121 Santa Cruz, Cal., 5 9 
Elkhorn, Wis., 13 San Rafael, Cal., 1 3 
Elmira, N.Y., st.” Saratoga, Cal., 1 4 
Luke's, ll 13 Seattle, Wn., Plym- 
emcee Jal., : 8  outh, 50 80 
Garne 4 Springfield, Ill., Sec- 
Grand "Rapids, Mich., ond, , ae 
Holland, 4 6 Third, 9 10 
Park, 5 15 St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Plymouth, 4% North, 6 
Second, — 8 St. Louis, Mo., Piym- 
Green's Landing, Me., y AOS outh, a 
“a N. Redeemer, — 3 
9 Tabernacle, 5 16 


8 
Hartt, Mich., — 40 Suisun, Cal., s s 


Haydenville, Mass., 16 20 Villa Park, Col., _ 
Hayward, Wis., — 6 W ashington, D.C, 
Highlands, ¢ Jal., 6 15 9 33 
opkinton, N. H., : 2 FF Ae Vt., 3 3 

Hot Springs, S. D., 4 4 Wauwatosa, Wis., 20 22 
as Ne amaene Fel- Wellsville. N. Y., ’ os 

lowsbi 9 West Salem, Wis., — 3 
Jericho Center, Vt. 3 3 W yoming, Ii, ih 
Lake Geneva, Wis., 28 36 Nineteenec burches 
Lancaster, Wis., 3.4 with two or less, 19 
Lebanon, N. H., 12 12 

Conf., 916; Tot., 1,535. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf, 9,843; Tot., 21,277 





OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The American Tract Society held its sixty-eighth 
annual meeting in New York City, May 10, and the 
following Sunday Dr. S. H. Virgin, who.was elected 
a member of the executive committee, preached the 
annual sermon. For the first time in its history the 
society reported the death of one officially con- 
nected with its work—Mr. William A. Cauldwell. 
The amount of literature gratuitously distributed 
amounted in value last year to $21,067. Grants were 
also made to foreign and pagan lands in money, 
electrotypes and publications, representing a total 
value of $10,488. The society employs 202 colporters 
twenty of whom are students, who circulated 117,327 
volumes. They made visits in thirty-seven States 
and Territories, also in New Mexico and Ontario, 
finding 8,217 families without a Bible and 41,820 who 
habitually neglected church attendance. 

The ninetieth anniversary of the Sunday School 
Union was held in London, Eng., the first week in 
May. Among other topics the home department 
was discussed at length and favorably. The Inter- 
national Lesson System also received much atten- 
tion in a conference at which Dr. J. Munro Gibson 
presided. A series of resolutions was unanimously 
passed, assuring the international committee of the 
warm appreciation of their efforts by the British 
Sunday School Union, suggesting a two years’ ele- 
mentary course especially on the life of Christ for 
infant classes, the linking of an illustrative passage 
with a doctrinal passage when the latter forms the 
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lesson of the day and the disuse of temperance and 
other special lessons, such subjects to be taught 
as they fairly arise in the course of Bible study. 
Messrs. F. F. Belsey and E. Towers are to be among 
the representatives of the union at the World’s Sun- 
day School Convention in St. Louis next September. 

The Thirtieth International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations ef North Amer- 
ica recently met in Indianapolis, over four hundred 
delegates being in attendance. In the discussion of 
the growth and prospects of Y. M.C. A. work among 
colored young men it was stated that two mission- 
aries now at work in Africa had gone from colored 
associations in educational institutions, and five 
more were in training for the same field. Work 
among railroad men was presented by the general 
purohasing agent of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. Striking aspects of the college field today 
brought out delegates from some twenty of the lead- 
ing educational institutions. Association work in 
foreign lands was presented by Mr. L. D. Wishard, 
who gave the result of four years’ travel in the East. 
Reports were presented from 1,439 associations, shaw- 
ing an aggregate membership of 245,809. They em- 
ploy 1,185 paid officers, own 284 buildings, worth $12,- 
591,000, and other property in excess of all debts (in- 
cluding buildings) to the amount of $14,208,043. An 
argregate of 2,582,365 young men attended the young 
men’s religious meetings during the year and 350,000 
the young men’s Bible classes. Ex-President Harri- 
son and ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker visited 
the convention and each made a brief and interest- 
ing address. The former referred to the fact that 
in the earlier days of its history be had been presi- 
cent of the Indianapolis association. 


—_ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


At the time of the present writing, Friday 
evening, May 26, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America is engaged in “ railroading ’’ the 
legitimate work of that body at a thinly at- 
tended and extra evening session interjected 
between two sessions of the assembly sitting 
as a court for the trial of the judicial case of 
Rev. Dr. Briggs. It is a commentary on the 
relative importance of the matters before 
the assembly that the Briggs case should oc- 
cupy the whole day to the exclusion of the 
consideration of the reports on the work of 
the benevolent boards of the church, and that 
these latter should be compelled to find con- 
sideration in any odds and ends of time that 
cannot be occupied by the consideration of 
judicial business. It may be said that this is 
but an evidence of the importance attached to 
the case of the accused professor, but it is 
nevertheless deplorable that after the full and 
hearty acceptance of the standards of the 
church which he made at the close of his ar- 
gument it should be considered necessary to 
push the case to a conclusion fraught with 
danger to the integrity of the denomination. 
It is unquestioned that the men whoare push- 
ing the matter to a conclusion are conscien- 
tious, and that the majority of the opponents 
of Dr. Briggs are honest in their convictions, 
while at the same time it is permissible forthe 
spectator to regret the limitations of the 
vision, scholarly and Christian, of such honest 
opponents. But when it is evident that prej- 
udice and personal opposition are joined with 
the other motives active in the case, one is al- 
most compelled to pronounce the methods 
adopted and the tactics employed to be any- 
thing but becoming in the case of Christian 
gentlemen. 

The present condition of the controversy is 
that the. appeal of the committee which has 
been conducting the prosecution of Dr. Briggs, 
against the decision of acquittal pronounced 
by the Presbytery of New York, after a long 
hearing of the parties and of the members of 
the assembly who were so fortunate as to 
catch the eye of the moderator, has been en- 
tertained. A brief review is needed in order 
to make the procedure plain to the unaccus- 
tomed reader. Appeals remove a judicial case 
from a lower to a higher court, “ generally ”’ 


to that immediately superior, i.e., from the 
presbytery to the synod and thence to the 
General Assembly. They can only appertain 
to the “final judgment” in a judicial case. 
Any action or decision of the lower judicatory, 
other than the final judgment or verdict, can 
only go to the synod on complaint and cannot 
be carried at once to the assembly. In the 
present case there are complications resulting 
from this condition of the law. Against some 
of the acts of the Presbytery of New York com- 
plaints touching the interpretation of consti- 
tutional law are now pending—points which 
are of vital importance to the accused pro- 
fessor but which are impossible of adjudica- 
tion before next October, when the synod 
will meet. In view of these complaints and 
of their importance, it was contended that the 
appeal against the verdict of the presbytery 
should be sent back to the synod for its con- 
sideration, rather than that the assembly 
should proceed with it here and now to the 
manifest infringement of the constitutional 
rights of the appellee. It is admitted on all 
sides that the orderly and ordinary procedure 
is to the assembly through the synod, but it 
is urged that this is an extraordinary case 
which justifies a procedure out of the usual 
course. On the other hand, it was retorted 
that extraordinary reasons should be forth- 
coming in full justification, reasons which 
would not be applicable to the ordinary case 
of appeal. 

The argument of Dr. Briggs against the en- 
tertainment of the appeal was long and able. 
It revealed the ecclesiastical lawyer possessed 
of great acuteness and learning. Briefly sum- 
marized, his plea was based on a variety of 
considerations, as follows: The verdict of the 
presbytery, in so far as it was an acquittal in 
correspondence with the vote of tke presby- 
tery, was a clean verdict. But the presbytery 
in its executive and episcopal capacity com- 
bined with the verdict certain things which 
were in reality no proper part of the verdict 
itself. Most of the points made in the appeal 
of the prosecutors are leveled at these addi- 
tional features. In so far as this is the case it 
was contended that only complaint, not ap- 
peal, is possible, since they were denominated 
in the appeal itself ‘ action and decisions,” as 
distinguished from “final judgment.” These 
portions of the appeal should, therefore, be 
ruled out of present consideration. 

The next point was that in no court of 
Christendom is it possible for a public prose- 
cutor to appeal after a verdict of acquittal has 
been pronounced. Appeal is only allowed to 
private parties where there is a grievance, and 
the rule, therefore, excludes a public prose- 
cutor in whose case a grievance is impossible. 
A private person acting as prosecutor is liable 
to damages for libel if he fail to make good his 
ease, but a committee of prosecution acting in 
a public capacity is shielded behind the name 
of the church at. large. Following this was 
the contention that the right of appeal is con- 
fined to an “originai party,’’ and in a case 
where the litigation is instituted by a presby- 
tery the “Presbyterian Church” is such by 
the law. It was denied that the five members 
of the committee, constituted as such by the 
Presbytery of New York, actually represent 
the whole church. That function remains in 
the appointing presbytery, against whose 
wishes the committee has acted in appealing 
the case. 

Mention has already been made of another 
point made by the defendant: that there are 
pending in the Synod of New York certain 
complaints which he is unable to bring before 
the General Assembly, but which are essen- 
tial to the proper adjudication of his case in 
all its bearings affecting his constitutional 
rights. This is a technical point not easily 
understood except by means of a long ex- 
planation not here possible. Stripped of 
technical features it may be said that these 


complaints affect the very existence of the 
‘committee of prosecution”’ as an “ original 
party,” in which capacity alone they claim 
the right of appeal. The defendant thus re 
lied upon the manifest justice of his conten- 
tion that the assembly had no right to pro- 
ceed to pass upon a point which is not and 
cannot be properly and legally before it for 
consideration. 

The discussion which followed in the assem- 
bly served to bring out many objections to the 
proposed entertainment of the appeal. Dr: 
Herrick Johnson of Chicago put these objec- 
tions in most pointed form. But in spite of 
their force and in spite of the fact that mani- 
fest injustice must be done to the case of 
Professor Smith of Cincinnati, which is to 
come up in due course before the Synod of 
Ohio in October, the assembly decided by a 
vote, which was announced as 409 to 145, to 
entertain the appeal and to proceed with the 
case upon its merits. 

There are some things in connection with 
the proceedings which are worthy of special 
mention. At the close of his argument Dr, 
Briggs said that his stand is taken on the con- 
stitution of the church and that he is willing 
to stand upon that platform. In regard to the 
standards of the church he reaffirmed his 
allegiance to them, his hearty acceptance of 
the first chapter of the Confession of Faith 
touching the doctrine of Holy Scripture with- 
out qualification or reservation. He also gave 
his entire assent to the system of doctrine 
contained in the Confession and repeated his 
affirmation of his ordination vow, taken at 
ordination and repeated triennially ever since 
he entered upon his professorial career. This 
statement was so explicit that it cleared the 
minds of many commissioners and made them 
ready to accept it as a termination of the 
whole matter. In the midst of bis speech he 
made reference to the alleged threat of some 
to separate themselves from the church if the 
case went on to the manifest injury of justice 
and constitutional rights. His advice was 
that no one should folMow such a course, but 
should remain inside the’ church and do battle 
for the right and truth from a place of influ- 
ence such as no outsider can occupy. 

It would be easy to quote. extract after ex- 
tract from the speeches made in favor of the 
entertainment of the appeal, to show that 
many presbyteries in instructing their com- 
missioners how to vote in the matter under 
discussion had prejudged the case without 
regard to its merits, and that many members 
had come with their minds made up and in 
such a condition that no amount of reasoning 
or evidence can affect them in the final issue. 
They would indicate that the assembly was 
chosen with a view to issuing the appeal and 
trying it on its merits. Others would show 
that presbyteries expect their commissioners 
to ‘condemn ”’ the appellee without reference 
to his explanations or defense. But these 
things are too painful for Jong consideration; 
only a sense of the necessity of stating the 
truth compels their mention. 

Mention may be made of a peculiar conten- 
tion of the prosecution, which made its ap- 
pearance in the trial in New York and which 
has again cropped out in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings here. It is thatthe indictment shows 
certain words and ideas expressed by the ac- 
cused in his acknowledged writings. Over 
against them are placed extracts from the 
Confession of Faith. The peculiarity of the 
mental processes of the prosecution comes in 
their assertion that these things thus placed 
in juxtaposition are sufficient to prove the de- 
fendant guilty without any further argument 
on the part of the prosecution, without any at- 
tempt to prove that there really exists the 
conflict which they allege. The mere state- 
ment of their position is so absurd that it 
needs no further comment, and yet it has the 
result that the prosecution gains favor in the 
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assembly because it makes a consequently 
‘modest demand upon the time of the body. 
The result of the vote, 409 to 145 or there- 


abouts, reveals a peculiar state of affairs. It 
is certainly very surprising that so large a 
number can be found to vote in favor of a 
course of action which would result in the 
absolute withdrawal of al! charges against the 
accused and the entire toleration of the views 
which he holds. The implications of this vote 
of 145 commissioners are truly amazing. The 
alternate proposal to refer the matter back to 
the synod would have commanded a far larger 
yote if it could have been brought up on its 
paked merits, but there were parliamentary 
tactics employed which prevented a full show 
of strength. It was evident that the majority 
was unwilling to allow such a show of num- 
bers. The case now goes over till next week, 
wien it is proposed to try it on its merits 
without interruption, the sessions continuing 
morning, afternoon and night till a conclusion 
ir reached. 

It remains only to add that the assembly 
has adopted recommendations which are fatal 
to the requests of more than sixty presbyteries 
looking toward specific revisions of the Con- 
fession of Faith or the formation of a brief and 
Scriptural creed for church purposes. 

c. R. G. 


_ 


FREE THOUGHT AND SPEEOH IN 
JA 





The Kumiai (Congregational) churches of 
Japan held their annual meeting at Tokyo, 
April 5-9. Twenty-nine out of a possible 
fifty-one churches were represented and there 
was a fair attendance of non-voting delegates. 
For the first time in its history Japanese Con- 
gregationalism broke away from the central 
cities and held its annual meeting at the east- 
ern capital. The meeting proved a most dif- 
ficult one to report, for it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to give any intelligent account without 
writing things that had better not go into 
print. Moreover, the impression made on dif- 
ferent minds varied with the temperament 
and views of the individual. 

But as secrecy, especially in the Orient, 
always awakens suspicion and does more 
harm than good it seems to me wise frankly 
to give my own impressions of this unique 
and, as it is likely to prove, epochal annual 
meeting. Let it beeaid first that the brethren 
came together with much anxiety and in a 
deep spirit of unrest. Among many causes 
for this there should be noted the intense na- 
tionalism of the day, which has deeply affected 
some of the ablest men in the denomination. 
They love their country and are so pained at 
the present slow progress of Christ’s kingdom 
here that in order to Christianize Japan they 
are readg to go to almost any length in Japa- 
nizing Christianity. This led them to advo- 
cate extreme measures in the matter of inde- 
pendence of all foreign dictation and to 
criticism of missionaries for not showing 
more heroism and self-sacrifice. In the main 
these critics were a few of the great leaders 
among the Kumiai pastors. 

Another cause was the widening gulf be- 
tween this select band of old-time leaders and 
the large mass of younger workers. The 
juniors claimed that the seniors had been too 
exclusive and autocratic. The third cause 
was the general unrest of the times, dissatis- 
faction with recent slow progress, the stirring 
of new lifeblood at this spring season and the 
desire to do something dramatic to rouse the 
church out of its lethargy. It was felt that 
there must be an explosion before true solidi- 
fying could begin, full and free criticism be- 
fore peace and progress. Hence two private 
Sessions were held at which every one was 
*ucouraged to free his mind. 

The two classes especially attacked were 
the older leaders in the church and the mis- 





sionaries. The latter found many warm de- 
fenders especially among the younger work- 
ers, and extreme positions on the matter of 
independence were severely criticised. At 
the close of the sessions there were frank 
confessions of mistake and a general making 
up all around, while scattered through the 
public meetings many earnest prayers were 
offered and fervid appeals made. 

The practical outcome is that a sharp line 
of distinction is drawn between independent 
and dependent churches, the former to be 
classed by themselves and alone to have 
voting power at the annual meeting. The 
new standing committee were empowered to 
confer with our mission at its annual meeting 
in July, if deemed best, on the whole subject 
of independence, future annual reports and 
statistical records. 

A strong effort was made to reorganize the 
Home Missionary Society, with a non-salaried 
president and secretary, drafting ten of the 
best pastors to do field work each a month 
in turn. This met with heavy opposition, 
and Mr. Ebena was re-elected president, re- 
ceiving twenty-six out of thirty-six votes but 
advised to let other matters alone and give 
his-whole attention henceforth to the interests 
of the society. It was voted to send a repre- 
sentative to the World’s Fair Religious Con- 
gress. Three historians were elected to col- 
lect material for a comprehensive record of 
the life of the Kumiai churches. The Home 
Missionary Society reported a debt of $304. 
To lift that debt and give the work a grand 
push forward it was voted to recommend to 
all the churches the observance of the first 
week in May as a sacrifice week. 

A very few of the most striking remarks 
made in the debate were the following, some 
of which lose their pungency by translation: 

The burden of work has increased faster 
than our faith and courage to meet it. 

If we will return to the stg: Ae 
of former days we shall have a reviva 
had then. 

Evangelization is more important than in- 
—. 

he greatest encouragement at the present 
time comes from the attitude of those outside 
the church, the greatest discouragement from 
that of the church itself. 

Drop these extreme criticisms and pull to- 
gether. Have faith in God and in each other. 

There are no bishops in the Kumiai churches. 
Even Neesima was only a servant of God. 
Let no one think he is called to lord it over 
the churches. 

You missionaries thing too much of your 
health and the care of your children. Think 
of the poor Japanese evangelists by your side 
and how little they have in comparison with 
you. But they are your brethren. 

This keen personal criticism could occur in 
no other denomination and proves we are 
brethren together. 

On the whole the meeting may be character- 
ized as explosive, extremely critical, educa- 
tional, unifying and encouraging. Spiritually 
it was of a high order, the very intensity of its 
personal attacks being largely owing to a 
fierce longing for a higher consecration at 
least each for his neighbor. Radical inde- 
pendence was given a healthy push forward. 
New proof of the oft-repeated statement, 
‘*There is no privacy in Japan” was given. 
Apparently freedom of debate to the point of 
thinking aloud is the only preventive of suspi- 
cion here in the Orient. 

We missionaries must be more careful than 
ever to have it understood on your side of the 
water not only that we do not control these 
independent churches but that the main work 
in them and in others is done by the Japanese. 
We are their helpers; not they ours. This 
leads me to say that even so keen an observer 
as Dr. F. E. Clark, in his desire to show his 
appreciation of us missionaries, has implied 
that we do more than should be credited to us. 
In our relation to the churches contiguous to 
our stations we are neither bishops, as his gen- 
erous words might lead some to imply, nor, as 
some Japanese call us, simply ‘‘ media of com- 


spirit 
as we 





munication’ between the American churches 


and these Japanese Christians. In dealing 
with this sensitive people it is not best to ex- 
actly define our relations. But we are truly 
anxious to urge them forward in every possi- 
ble way toward a condition of true independ- 
ence. With so many strong leaders and such 
an intense spirit of nationalism as is in the 
air the board’s work in Japan is rapidly pass- 
ing into its third and last stage, when all au- 
thority and leadership will be turned over to 
the Japanese and foreigners become of rela- 
tively less importance. 

This transition period is a time of nervous 
strain and severe exaction. We missionaries 
need special wisdom, faith, courage and con- 
secration. Even the good old principle, “‘ Eng- 
lish hands should control English money ”’ 
must be given a liberal interpretation and pos- 
sibly be ignored entirely. But there is no 
need of crossing rickety bridges till we reach 
them. No extreme measures will be adopted 
without the indorsement of American givers, 
if at all. Pray for us, sympathize with us, 
trust us and above all have confidence in the 
Japanese churches. 

Some weeks ago Prof. T. Inoue of the Impe- 
rial University published simultaneously in 
seven journals an article severely attacking 
Christianity. He claimed that the Western 
religion was unsuited to Japan’s needs, had 
never made any progress in the Orient and 
was hostile to the basis of ethics prescribed 
for the schools by his imperial majesty, the 
emperor. The article created a tremendous 
sensation, but entirely overshot the mark. 

Mr. G. Takahashi, a loyal Presbyterian aud 
one of the prominent writers of the day, le- 
gan a strong and caustic series of articles in 
reply, which so completely did its work that 
the poor professor began to plead for mercy. 
He stated that in his book, soon to be | ub- 
lished, he would correct the errers which he 
acknowledged filled his previous article, and 
he begged that Mr. Takahashi’s criticisms be 
stopped midway pending the publication of 
the fuller work. It is reported that he even 
sent two brother professors to intercede in his 
behalf. He is now the laughingstock of the 
country and fears he may lose his position. 
Of course the university cared nothing for his 
attack on Christianity, but now that he bas 
been worsted and proved guilty of the most 
unphilosophical temper of mind and unscien- 
tific reasoning he has lost caste and confi- 
dence. There is one cause of gratitude in the 
whole matter and that is that scholarly Janan 
refuses to be imposed upon by barefaced ‘ies 
and superficial reasoning. It means much 
that just at this time of a revived nationalism 
a professor who enjoyed the reputation of be- 
ing one of the few great philosophers of the 
land should be so quickly silenced on this 
subject: of religion and education. Even five 
years ‘ago no Christian would have dared to 
reply to\such an attack or if he had it would 
have attracted no attention outside the Chris- 


tian community. J. H. P. 
PE ES SOT RACE ORES 


THE NORTHFIELD SUMMER. 
BY HENRY W. RANKIN. 


Little was ever heard of Northfield, Mass., 
before September, 1880. Then began the con- 
ventions for Bible study and religious con- 
ference, called and managed by D. L. Moody, 
which have made Northfield a delight to 
many of many lands. The present summer 
opens with larger promise than any before it. 
Besides the two conventions that have annu- 
ally occured in July and August a preliminary 
gathering will take place in June. 

So the first Northfield convention of college 
women and the Y. W. C. A., the eighth of 
college men and the Y. M. C. A., and the 
eleventh of older men and women, who are 
interested or engaged in every form of service 
for promoting the kingdom of heaven upon 
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earth, will probably crowd this little town 
with more people and events than any previ- 
ous year has witnessed. 

Four things will especially contribute to 
this effect and also, we believe, to hightening 
the value and widening the influence of these 
opportunities. 

1, The recent work of Mr. Moody in Great 
Britain not only brought him in contact with 
new men, but enabled him to secure for the 
summer the attendance of some able helpers 
from abroad, who otherwise might not have 
come this way. It will also increase the num- 
ber of those who come from Great Britain as 
visitors. Among the helpers certainly ex- 
pected are Henry Drummond in July and 
John MeNeill in August. 

2. The widely published aceident to the 
Spree, on which vessel Mr. Moody was re- 
turning from England, and the association of 
his name with its extraordinary deliverance 
from peril interested many persons who may 
be led by that event alone to visit Northfield. 

3. The convention especially devoted to 
young women begins a new series of events 
in which large numbers of the best and best 
trained women may be expected to partici- 
pate. It will bring to educated Christian 
young women the ideal of life, the means of 
spiritual growth, the methods of service and 
the rare stimulus to noble effort which the 
July conventions have already brought with 
such admirable results to college men. 

4. The great World’s Fair will not be unfelt 
in this distant village. There will be much 
passing back and forth between Northfield 
and Chicago this year. The man whose life 
and influence have been so largely given to 
these two places will divide his time between 
them, having large plans for both. And many 
who are associated with him in these plans, 
and profoundly in sympathy with him in his 
far-reaching efforts to promote the triumph of 
Jesus Christ in a world that does not know its 
rightful Lord, will be in Northfield, as well as 
in Chicago, to pray and study what next to do 
in the cause to which their hearts are mutu- 
ally and supremely pledged. 

It is a broad platform, as is well known, 
that Mr. Moody keeps. Upon the one ground 
of personal fidelity to Christ and delight in 
Christ's Word he brings together in harmony 
many men of many minds not always found 
together. With rare tact he holds them to 
that ground and to those matters that appeal 
most to the common understanding and com- 
mon experience ofall Christians. No speaker 
on his platform wanders far from this com- 
mon ground without a summons or sign tu 
return. His deep interest in Bible doctrine is 
never speculative but wholly practical. He 
discusses no doctrine and would have none 
discussed but for its immediate bearing upon 
life. His end in such discussion is always 
and only to hear these sayings of Christ and 
do them. His creed might all be put into 
these words: I believe in Christ and in what- 
ever Christ believes. His question is: What 
did Christ think of the prophets, the apostles, 
the Scriptures? What does He think of man, 
of sin, of me? What does Christ show God to 
be? What does Christ command, what does 
Christ offer us, and what shall we think of 
Him? His great confidence in Jesus Christ 
draws down great graces upon his head, 
and that alone makes him the channel of 
grace that he is to multitudes high and low, 
learned and ignorant. In this he is an exam- 
ple to churches and scholars and people and 
all. By this means only he prevails in unit- 
ing Christians of many names and differing 
opinions and makes Northfield a place where 
Christian brotherhood is perhaps as well ex- 
emplified and Christian faith, ideals and ef- 
forts are as truly advanced as in any place in 
this distracted world. And the future of 
Northfield will be much greater than its past. 

Detailed announcements for the season will 


be duly sent out. Facilities for the entertain- 
ment of visitors are betterthanever. Induce- 
ments for families to settle in town for the 
education of their children are growing strong. 
Among recent comers Major Whittle and 
George C. Needham have become residents 
here, and Northfield will yet become, still 
more than now, a home of evangelists, a 
source of gospel efforts, missionary move- 
ments and Christian literature and an impor- 
tant center of Christian education for all the 
world. 


SOUTHWORTH LECTURES ON OON- 
GREGATIONALISM. 

Dr. Amory H. Bradford of Montclair, N. J., 
gave last week at Andover Seminary the an- 
nual Southworth lectures on Congregational- 
ism, taking as the general subject of the four 
lectures Phases of American Congregational- 
ism. 

The first lecture was on Congregational 
Creeds in England and the United States. 
Congregational usage, he said, admits of no 
general creed. Independent societies are in- 
dependent in their creeds. In England it 
is largely the custom for Congregational 
churches to have no creed at all, although a 
doctrinal schedule inserted in the trust deed 
of the church sometimes takes the place of a 
creed. With us the first approach to a gen- 
eral confession of faith was the Burial Hill 
Declaration of 1865. Before that there had 
been frequent reaffirmations of adherence to 
the Westminster and Savoy Confessions. For 
its purpose it was well-nigh perfect, but it has 
often been used for purposes for which it was 
never intended, At Oberlin in 1871 the term 
**Calvinistic,’’ as describing the faith of the 
Congregational churches, was dropped in spite 
of Professor Park’s prediction of catastrophe. 
In 1883 the creed commission of the National 
Council presented its report, which as a mere 
declaration of what the churches commonly 
hold was received with approbation on all 
sides and hailed by the Advance and Independ- 
ent as satisfactory and sufficient. 

The second Jecture was taken up with a 
sketch of Congregationalism in America. 
After tracing the early history and failure of 
the compromise with Presbyterianism, Dr. 
Bradford showed haw, later, the true principle 
of Congregationalism reasserted itself. Many 
Western States are strongly Congregational. 
The Connecticut churches have worked them- 
selves free. Yale stands for the Congrega- 
tional principle; Hartford has been supposed 
to stand for the other, but can no longer be 
said to doso. Inthe South Congregationalism 
has not made great progress, and there is still 
danger that in pushing it there the principle 
of absolute democracy will be weakened by 
the influence of race prejudice. Two great 
controversies have tested our polity. One is 
that over our system of voluntary societies, 
which will work but little longer. The other 
was the Beecher and Plymouth Church con- 
troversy, of which it may be said that no form 
of polity could have managed that difficult 
case better than the Congregational. 

The third lecture was on Certain Practical 
Questions Arising in Local Churches and in 
the Fellowship of the Churches. A member 
of a church, Dr. Bradford held, whose conduct 
does not make him liabie to discipline, but 
who finds he has not the spiritual life, should 
be allowed to resign honorably. Discipline is 
for those who say they have the life and do 
not show it by their works. 

A church must not give full letters to a 
member whose standing is regular but not 
good. Two special lists of absentees should 
be kept—one of those to whom the church 
would give letters, the other of those whose 
location or conduct is unknown. Those ab- 
sent for more than a certain period should not 
be allowed a vote in the business of the church. 

The last lecture was one of great interest 





and impressiveness. The subject was Present 
Tendencies and the Outlook. Ecclesiastically 
there is a tendency toward independency 
and also a tendency toward co-operation for 
better aggressive work. The Congregational 
churches are moving toward a system in which 
one central representative board shall organ- 
ize and direct the work of all the seven soci- 
eties, electing their executive committees, 

As to theological tendencies, as seen from 
the point of view of the working pulpit, Cal- 
vinism is little preached, but lax thinking and 
carelessness about truth has not taken its 
place. There is now a more intelligent belief 
in the doctrines of the Trinity and of the 
divinity of Christ than ever before in Ameri- 
can churches. The doctrine of the divine im. 
manence is slowly but not very perceptibly 
modifying the theology of the pulpit. Men 
are generally believing in a continuous in- 
spiration. As to the atonement the tendency 
is to speak of all Christ’s redemptive work as 
a revelation of God and as a means of impart- 
ing regenerating life to sinners. Most preach- 
ers have ceased to speculate on how God does 
His work. In eschatology most men in Dr, 
Bradford’s acquaintance do not find their 
difficulties met by what is called the Andover 
hypothesis. The doctrine of retribution for 
sin is both believed and preached. The spirit- 
ual life of our ministers, the consciousness of 
the divine presence and co-operation, the 
sense that the minister is a voice of God, are 
not as strong here as in England. Our life 
tends toward a conceit of intellectuality. We 
need to pray more. Congregational churches 
have not increased in number so fast as 
others, but Congregational principles have 
made rapid progress. The desire for church 
union is not conspicuous among Congrega- 
tionalists. We are too much-engrossed with 
questions of mere machiuery. 





Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 6, 
10 A.M. Subject: Reports from the Home Missionary 
Meeting at Saratoga. Discussion opened by Kev. A. E. 
Dunning, D. D. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEBRTING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Loard of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 

Esskx SOUTH AND SALEM ASSOCIATION and Essex 
NORTH ASSOCIATION unite in the observance of 
Lapigs’ Day at the North Church, Newburyport, June 
6, 9.30 A. M. 

Essex SouTH BRANCH, W. B. M., Middleton, June 7. 
Basket lunch. E. H. SHORT, Secretary. 


ANNUAL meeting of the clubs and orders based upon 
the Wadsworth mottoes, in the vestry of Park Street 
Church, Bo-ton, May 3l,at 3 P.M. Dr. E. E. Hale will 
preside and Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Rev. Asa Dalton and 
others will address the meeting. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ANNIVERSARY. 
—Annual examinations on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 6,7. Address before the rhetorical society on 
Tuesday evening by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 
of Cambridge, Mass. Alumni dinner on Wednesday. 
The inaugural address of Prof. C. A. Beckwith at 4 P.M. 
Exercises of the graduating class Wednesday evening. 


THE ADJOURNED ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION will be held at 
3 Pp. M., Monday, June 5,in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, for these 
purposes: (1) To consider whether the association will 
accept an act of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
Chapter 38 of the acts of 1493, approved Feb. 21, 1893, and 
authorizing an increase of the capital stock of the asso- 
— ete.; (2) To elect officers and transact any other 

usiness. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Anniversary, 
June 1-15, Sunday, June 11, 10.30 A. M., Chapel: Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; 4.30 P.M., Sermon to the 
qratesting class by Rev. "rot. Edward ¥. Hincks. TJwes- 
day, June 13, 9 A. M., Junior lecture-room: Examination 
of the Junior class in New Testament Greek: 10.30 A. M., 
Middle lecture-room: Examination of the Middle class 
in Systematic Tpeslogy 2.30 P. M., Junior lecture-room: 
Examination of the Junior class in Biblical History; 
3.30 P. M., Senior lecture-room: Examination of the Sen- 
ior class in Church History; 7.45 Pp. M., Chapel: Anniver 
sary of the Society of Inquiry, addresses by members 0 
the Society. Wednesday, June 14, 8.30 A. M., Bartlet 
Chapel: Vocal Culture; 9.30 A. M., Junior lecture-room : 
Examination of the Junior class in Hebrew; 10.30 A. M-y 
Middle lecture-room: Examination of the Middle class 
in Biblical Theology; 2.30 Pp. M., Chapel: Meeting of the 
alumni; necrology by Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Secretary; 
New Methods of Christian Work in City and Country, 
Rev. George F. Kengott, and others; Discussion; 
P.M., Bartlet Chapel: Social gathering of the shone 
and other friends of the Seminary. Thursday, June 1, 
10.30 A. M., ome Anniversary addresses by members 
of the graduating class; 1 P.M., Bartlet Chapel: Anni- 
versary dinner. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 

urer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 

Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 
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AN INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY.—The faculty of Chi- 

o Theological Seminary propose to hold an Institute 

of Theology at the popetegty Deernes 81 Ashland Boul- 

evard, from July 12 to 27, inclusive. Lectures will be 
given from eight o’clock till eleven every morning. 

PROGRAM.—1l. Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 
Professor Curtiss. 2, The Apocalypse a Practical Book 
for Every Christian. Professor Gilbert. 3. Comparative 
Religion. Professor Harper. 4. New Testament Times. 
Professor Scott. 5. Methods of Social Reform. Profes- 
sor Taylor. 6. Christian Ethics. Professor Willcox. 
7. Eminent Scottish Preachers. President Fisk. Each 
course includes six lectures. 

EXPENSES.—Single room, one person, $8.00 for the six- 
teen days of the term; two persons, $12.00. Member- 
ship ticket, admitting to all the lectures, #2.00. Board 
at reasonable rates. 

APPLICATION.—Application must be made before 
June 20. The institute is open to women as well as men, 
Address, George H. Gilbert, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C, A. Building, 148-150 Madison Street, 
at 10,30 A. M., Mondays. 


To CHURCHES IN DEBT.—It may be an advantage to 
any church handicapped with debt to communicate 
with “ Financier,” care Congregationalist. 

STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible, 


Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 13, 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27, 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 18 rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoMEK MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
cieTy.—Chureh and Popeenags Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. llood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.--—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss yoann G 
151 Washington St., Chicage, 1. William H Hubbar 9 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
ner, W. Sec.; C. 8 W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington 8t., 5 . Aids needy colleges, 

da 8 a ad for the mies. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, itman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregationa! House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congeegewenet House; Caiengo office, 151 Wasbing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. CG. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
& W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York 

ty. 








THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Uhion established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1622. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
ev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
eember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan I*>raries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 

ted, and may be sent to the chapel, Hanover Street. 

ntributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. i 
Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
Prep got aoe. iehinls atcaet 
ARNA 8. SNOW, Correspondi ecretary. 
Congregations House, Boston. 








Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


MEANS—COIT—In Winchester, May My Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Rev. erick H. Means of Windham, Ct., and 
Helen C, Coit, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

WELLS—MUNGER—In New Haven, Ct., May 22, by Dr. 

. T. Munger, father of the bride, assisted by Rev. 

H. W. Wells, Philip P. Wells and Eleanor D. Munger. 





Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





CLEMENT—In Derry, N. H., April 24, Mrs. Nancy M., 
widow of the late J. H. Clement,aged75 yrs. “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord: yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 

FARMER—In Chicago, May 25, Prof. Moses G. Farmer, 
one of the most noted electricians in the country, 
aged 73 yrs. 

NEWTON—In Worcester, May 16, Simeon Newton, aged 
76 yrs. 

PARKER—In San Diego, Cal., May 20, Julia Grace, 
youngest daughter of the late Walter a and Julia M. 
*arker, formerly of Dedham, Me., aged 22 yrs. 

SMITH—In Staffordville, Ct., May 12, Almenia Work, 
wife of Sidney Smith, aged 76 yrs. 


DANIEL EUGENE DAY. 
The following resolutions bave been passed by the 
Union Church, Providence, R. L: 


Our Heavenly Father having called us to mourn the 
loss by death of our beloved brother, Daniel Eugene 
Day, a deacon in the church, we deem it fitting that we 
make the following minute upon our book of records, to 


wit: 

Daniel Eugene Day was one of the original members 
of Union Congregational Church. Before the union 
was consummated he was active and efficient in aiding 
to bring itabout. After the union and until the day of 
his death he was zealous and untiring in ae gee | the 
welfare of the church. He loved his church with a 
deep and true affection, was proud of her honorable 
record and was always ready, by word or deed, to ex- 
tend her influence for good. 

We wish to testify to his great value to the church 
and our great loss tn his death; also we bear loving 
tribute to the worth and exvellence of his character. 
He was able in conncil, firm in his convictions, tender 
in heart, faithful to all his obligations. He was ever 
his pastor’s friend and supporter, always in his place 
in church and in the prayer meeting, ready to respond 
to any proper appeal for aid. His piety was of the 
olden type, founded upon the evangelical truths of 
the gospel in all their strength and purity. The Bible 
was God’s for him, and he received its teachings 
with the docility of a child. Thus he ripened for 
heaven in doctrine, in life,in work. In fultness of his 
time he came to a peaceful rest, falling asleep, without 
a doubt or a fear,as peacefully as a tired child lies down 
at the close of a long, happy summer day. We direct 
that steps be immediately taken to procure a suitable 
portrait of our brother to have upon the walls of our 
church parlors. We also direct that a copy of this min- 
ute be furnished to his family with an expression of the 
tender sympathy of the church to them in their great 
bereavement. 

Done in church meeting this eleventh day of May, 1893. 

FRANCIS A. HORTON, Chairman. 

ASA LYMAN, Clerk. 





THE china shops are busy at this season selling 
wedding gifts, cut glass and. fine porcelains being an 
important factor in the modern bride’s souvenirs of 
the occasion. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s exhibit 
is extraordinary in extent and attractiveness. 


SeRIous RAILWAY ACCIDENT.—Milk train in col- 
lision; no milkman turns up; disappointed house- 
keepers; coffee without cream. A petty annoyance 
resulting from a neglect to keep the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in the house. Order 
now for future exigencies from Grocer or Druggist. 


THAT cure of George W. Turner of Galway, N.Y., 
of scrofula, by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, was one of the 
most remarkable on record. 








x th : 
Mrs. William Lohr 


Of Freeport, Ill., began to fail rapidly, lost all 
appetite and got into a serious condition from 

. She could not eat vege- 
Dyspepsia tables or meat, and even 
toast distressed her. Had to give up house- 
work. 


Ina week atter taking 
5 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
She felt a little better. Could keep more food 


on her stomach and grew stronger. She took 
3 bottles, has a good appetite, gaimed 22 Ibs., 
does her work easily, is now in perfect health. 





HoOOD’Ss PILLS are the best after-dinner 
Pills. They assist dicestion and cure headache. 


CHURCH ORGAN 


FOR SALE. An excellent Chureh Pipe Organ 
at less than half original cost. In perfect order and 
may be tested at any time. Now in regular use in 
church service. Also a fine lot of second-hand CHURCH 
> EWS. F, H. MANSFIELD, 196 Arlington Ave. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Furnished house, delightfully situated in Portland, 
Me., for rent through July and August, Rates reason- 
able. Address 27 Pine Street. 





World’s Fair Kooms.—Three rooms to rent by 


week for fair season at my Chicago home. Kate, 
#1.00, $1.50, $2.00 per day according to location. House 
2} miles from grounds, Quiet, pleasant street. Quick 


transit, elevated, cable or steam cars. Address Geo. M. 
Herrick, 22 Congregational House, Boston, or 42 Cham- 
plain Avenue, Chicago. 


Rev. J. M. Bell, recently of Lisbon, N. H., and 
now living in No. Leominster, Mass., will be happy te 
engage himself as a pulpit supply or re-enter the pastor- 
ate again. 


Te Kent for the Summer.—A furnished house 
of nine rooms; beautiful location; fine lawn; large 
vegetable garden and a variety of fruit. Address Box 
218, Amherst, Mass. 




















eady Made. 


Each year we are reducing the amount of 
ordered cabinet work all over this country by 
the remarkable excellence of our regular 
work. Two years ago it would have been 
quite impossible to secure such a piece as this” 
without having it built to private order. 

It is really a superb production, worthy to 
rank with the finest craftsmanship of New 
York or London. Better cabinet work is not 
built in America today. 

Yet you pay us less than half what would be 
charged by any fashionable decorator for no 
better work. Indeed, much of the high-cost 
cabinet work today is of inferior construction. 

As often as once a fortnight we complete 
one of these elaborate pieces of furniture. 
The buyers for such work come to us from all 
over this country, as far away as California 
and Oregon. We have avery large trade from 
Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Pittsburg and 
the leading cities in the South. 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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EVANGELISTIO ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 

The sixth annual meeting of this society, 
held in Park Street Church, Boston, May 23, 
24, opened with a private conference of its 
evangelists, 150 of whom are now regularly 
employed by the association. Their work is 
chiefly in Massachusetts, all but six of the 117 
series of meetings during the year, each ex- 
tending over a period of two or three weeks, 
having been held in that State. Through its 
ministerial supply twenty-seven ministers 
have been provided with permanent pastor- 
ates and 162 churches, 120 of them Congrega- 
tional, were supplied with preachers for a 
single Sunday. These and similar facts pre- 
sented by the secretary, J. E. Gray, revealed 
to the audience an astonishing degree of re- 
ligious indifference in a section of the country 
which is popularly supposed to be wide- 
awake to its spiritual interests. 

Among the re-enforcements this last. year 
are Rev. Walter A. Dunnett, formerly a busi- 
ness man of Toronto, who became interested 
in evangelistic work at the Christian Work- 
ers’ Convention in Boston and relinquished 
an annual salary of $5,000 in order to engage 
in this work, and Rev. Charles L. Jackson, 
who, for the same reason, gave up a lucrative 
position in Brooklyn, N. ¥. The president of 
the association, Mr. Alpine McLean, is a dea- 
con in the Eliot Church, Roxbury, where the 
Tuesday evening session was held. This 
church has been a stanch supporter of the 
association from the beginning, and among 
the speakers that evening was Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don, who made a noble defense of evangelists 
and their work. He cited, as a typical repre- 
sentative of their methods, the late Archdea- 
con Philpot, who, until his death at ninety- 
seven, had made it a principle to “‘ preach the 
gospel every day in the year, in every place, 
to all men.”’ Delightful incidents, illustrat- 
ing his taet in approaching men on the sub- 
ject of personal religion, were added. 

A notable address was given the first after- 
noon by Dr. S. L. Blake of New London, 
showing that spiritual force is the great up- 
lifting power in the world. One session was 
conducted chiefly by women and many touch- 
ing faets were related to show the power 
of personality in saving souls. Rev. A. S. 
Gumbart emphasized the value of illustra- 
tions from nature, from the laws of botany, 
physiology and astronomy, the moral anal- 
ogy which is drawn being likely to fasten 
itself inthe memory. France was represented 
by Mrs. Cole-Bowen Hornibrook, who de- 
scribed the work of anarchists in the Belle- 
ville district of Paris, and India by Mr. Kar- 
markar, who made a plea for a separate evan- 
gelistic association in that land. The last 
evening the house was crowded and Hon. 
Elijah A. Morse made a ringing address op- 
posing the Sunday opening of the World’s 
Fair. The simple songs of the blind singers, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Baker, added much to 
the enjoyment of all the meetings. Mr. Abram 
P. Downs was elected president for the en- 


suing year. 
<=_ 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There is a general disposition to hope that 
tinancial affairs are already somewhat on the 
mend. Vice-President Green of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company says that the bot- 
tom of the business depression was reached 
in April, that his road now has abundant busi- 
ness to employ it and he looks for improve- 
ment from now on. 

There can be no very sharp recovery, one 
would say, from the very severe shocks which 
trade and finance have lately sustained. 
Surely the effects of the recent panic are 
showing themselves very numerously just 
now. Weak concerns are going to the wall 





one after another. Confidence among lenders 
is a matter of very slow growth and before 
credit is again very freely extended it may be 
expected that a large number of failures will 
ensue. Such disasters should, however, be 
understood as reflecting not present or com- 
ing conditions, but the losses and rottenness 
of former times which the present contrac- 
tion of credit is exposing. 

The exports of gold continue and on a large 
scale. There is no reason to hope for any 
early and final cessation of these exports, ex- 
cept the fact that during the summer the bal- 
ance of trade seasonably and annually swings 
in favor of this country. But the general cur- 
tailment of trade is at last reducing the vol- 
ume of importations, while the exports are 
beginning to increase. Reduced imports are 
a logical result of the unsatisfactory trade 
conditions in thiscountry. Increased exports 
are reported of late, but one can only hope for 
them to continue. 

There is much complaint in regard to the 
spring trade with the retail merchants. In all 
lines of trade sales have been small, with the 
result that large stocks are left on hand. So 
that at the very bottom of the trade structure 
the conditions are not very encouraging. 








Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. Seco a" 


Boston, Mass. 
Please men the tion Congregationalist. 


EFAULTED EBRASKA 


MORTGAGES IW KANSAS. 
BOUGHT . 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TO 


J. E. HAYS, Beatrice, Neb, 








Mass. Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities, 

Authorized Capital - - = 82,000,008 

Capital paid im ---+-+ +++ + + 1,500,066 
ORGANIZED IN 1885 

Paid Dividends of 57 per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 77, per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


a) a7 to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
phiet. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT C0. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 


YOUR IDLE MONEY ccerapttea.sractas 
WILL EARN Bl 





amounting to moret! 
in assets for every $l. 
eee, = these certificates td Pay, 6 Le pet 


issued for t LARGE RETUR! fi6 9orit 
sued for =e 0 , 9or 
‘ears, as invest- ETURNS. ors may elect 

e interest is paid een Spowe op A ~_ the te 
— —e ta: ption a e ona Of the 

rm the c sum, RB. or 
with its PRO RATA share of one- iF SEN TT T0 U8 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Address 

WALTER THOMAS MILLS - nee 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMEN ENT CO. 

161 LaSalle Street - - =< CHICAGO. 





The Omaha and Lincoln Realty Co. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 

Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
ns in Boston, income from improved pr ‘operty, mostly 
n the large and growing cities of Omaha and ") ineola, 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,000 
in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency De ent we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and care for 
and sell Western property for non-residents on favorable 

terms. Send for circular. J. D. ZITTLE, Sec 
Douglass and l6th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


o/ TRUST. CERTIFICATES 


With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS. ATTACHED. 


@Quaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRST MORTGAGES ois Srestrar 


able semi-annually in Gold & 
nservative appraisals and certified photographic 
views of the securities mailed Free. Unquestion- 
able references. Write for particulars. e Ne. 
American Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 











REMOVED. 








The Investment Trust Co. of America. 
The Original 


Trust Co. of America. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


60 Devonshire, Street Floor, - - 


CAPITAL PAID IN, $800,000. 





Boston. 





The City Real Estate Trust Co. 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000. 


REMOVED 


60 Devonshire St. (Street Floor), Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed. 
Western Real Estate Rented and Sold. 


Charges Reasonable. 


Call or Write for Information. 
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lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, £500 and $1,000 


each. 
These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


HARVEY PROPERTY 


for the most profitable investment to be 
found in or around Chicago. 

Write for maps and the History of 
Harvey and why a profit is sure to be 
made by those who purchase inside the 
red lines. 

THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 

819 The Rookery, 


217 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 
Please mention this paper. 


“Ghares ina Gold Mine. 


The Princess Gold Mining Company of 
ur ipple Creek, Colo., has a vein of quartz 
runuing $344 to $2,000 per ton in Gold. 
Shares Tea Cents each; parvalue$1. For 
further particulars and prospectus address, 
REED BROS., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


HOTEL VERNON. 


(ECROPEAN) 
4227 to 4233 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(In the prohibition District.) 
Excellent Restaurant in Connection. 
Aq YOU COMING TO THE WORLD’S COLUM- 




















BIAN EXPOSITION? If so, secure your accom- 
modations at once. This ELEGANT NEW 

HOTEL is situated in the choicest residence dis- 

trict in Chicago, midway between the Fair grounds and 

City, on line of eleva roads and steam and cable cars. 

Reierences (by permission), P a gm fF Houghtaling & 

Co., mortgage aE aN the Bank of Commerce, Jen- 


nings’ Trust Co., J. Pickrell, Secretary American 
Short-Horn presaers" “Association. Rates for rooms 
from $1.00 to For further particulars 


address HOTEL, RENO ON, ALBERT MENDEL, Pro- 
prietor, 4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SAFEST OF ALL INVESTMENTS 





suv BONDS =: 
COUNTY regs 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


NM. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





DEFINITIONS. 


CasH: Comfort in the concrete. 

Aw Ecorst: A man who fails to disguise the 
interest he feels in himself.—Puck. 

PROPERTY: Communion with God through 
the material world.—Dr. Brownson. 


TRUE RELIGION: At its soul is spiritual sym- 
pathy with and spiritual obedience to God. 

Crepir: The motive power which induces 
persons who have cash to part with some of it 
to those who have it not. 


BIMETALLISM: Is a subject that is frequently 
discussed by amateur financiers after a good 
dinner or the near approach of coffee.— Punch. 

THE AMERICAN CHARACTER: Self-assertive, 
but kindly and sociable; indisposed to 
‘‘orate’”’ about equality and fraternity but 
ever jealous of avy affront to his manhood as 
an equal citizen and voter, and ready to give 
the most concrete exemplification of the broth- 
erhood of man on occasion; politically con- 
servative, but intellectually radical ; ‘ pleased 
with his world and hating only cant,’’ but al- 
ways ready to see the self of today surpassed 
by the self of tomorrow, and- more prone to 
bow in worship of progress than to practice 
adulation of a less spiritual deity; ready to 
discuss every proposal of change, but in prac- 
tice shrewdly intent on the actual conse- 
quences of any proposal ; his motto apparently 
‘every one for himself,’’ but very able and 
very willing to combine with other men for a 
common advantage; distinguished alike by 
** go-aheadativeness”’ and by sagacious cir- 
cumspection; disinclined to bow before dig- 
nitaries not of his own making whom he can 
also unmake at pleasure, but most ready to 
follow natural leaders; a realist of the realists 
in politics and business ; an idealist of the ide- 
alists in his visions of the future of democracy, 
science and art; alert for his private advan- 
tage, yet public spirited in a large degree; 
superficially irreverent, but fundamentally 
convinced that he belongs to a chosen nation 
and a peculiar people. The American is no 
mixture of incompatible characteristics but a 
new type of manhood.—N. P. Gilman, in So- 
cialism and the American Spirit. 


Blessed is the man who has the gift of mak- 
ing friends, for it is one of God’s best gifts. 
It involves many things, but above all the 
power of going out of one’s self and seeing 
and appreciating whatever is noble and loving 
in another man.— Thomas Hughes. 








Fe woweonqeee 


‘ INVESTMENT 








PROFITABLE, 
SAFE AND 


to be developed at once. 


SB 0G @ 060002060228 


Are you interested ? 


CDBDWVOCVVWSOSVVSOSVSWSISSIS BVISVVIGeF 


AT 


I have secured a beautiful tract of land in one of Boston’s 
most delightful seaside suburbs, only six miles out, which is 
$20,000 pays for the ‘land and 
$5,000 will be needed to develop it. 
the whole amount has been taken by Boston parties. 
of stock $100. each; full paid and non-assessable. 


I BELIEVE WE CAN DOUBLE OUR MONEY WITHIN THREE YEARS. 


Write for particulars. 









HOM | 


Already nearly half of 
Shares 


Address, 


Cc, J. BROWN, 
178 Devonshire 8t., Room 523,, 
Boston. 








The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 


26 John St., N. Y. 





150 OTHER STYLES. 








Railroads and Excursions. 





AND 


“CAL oR RLDS SFAIR 


PERSONALLY ona 
ExcuRsi 
WRITE FOR SAR TOULARS. 
JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 





TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very wwesc races, including Sieeper, with com- 
lete Pullman service, from Boston to destination. also 
otel accommodations at Chicago during the World’s 


Fair. Our (pereenatty conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all Western points leave Boston on through ex- 
— trains every Tuesday, ria the Boston and Maine, 

Sentral Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 


and Rio Grande Railways, For rates and fuli particulars 
of our exe rts STP hap Per to your nearest ticket agent or 
A 


write 
296 W: Sohtngion St., 


For $pecial Rates to 


Chautauqua and Chicago 


Boston, Mass. 

















From New England 


with stop-over at CHAUTAUQUA. Address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Charch, NEW YORK. 











The most centrally located hotel in the city, oo 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles = former capacity. The new DI 
fo om is one of the finest specimens of Colo 

ecoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 











important changes have pain been made in 
semua California tickets. 
We are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending travelers. 
For full particulars, address 


Joun SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or A. B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. , 257 Broadway, 
New York—I. . Loomis, * E. Pas , 296 Washing. 
ton Street, Bos ton » Mass.—W. J. Loshy, Pass, Agt. 

, lll 8. 9th St., Philadelpiia, 3 5 Trav. 
Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. 
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PUBLIO OPINION. 
THE GEARY LAW. 


It is indeed a novelty that the United 
States should pass proscriptive measures 
against any race or creed, and indicates the 
tremendous change in the character of Con- 
gress since politics has become a business 
and patriotism must yield to votes. The 
Geary act was a caricature on American 
freedom and, if unrepealed, may be re- 
garded as a precedent for exclusive legisla- 
tion against other races and nationalities.— 
Jewish Messenger. 


Could we object should China deport mis- 
sionary and trader and tourist until her ter- 
ritories were swept clean of anything that 
would remind her of the perfidious treaty- 
breaking country they represent? As we 
sow we shall reap. In the inexorable allot- 
ment of Providence, we shall receive meas- 
ure for measure. Shall we send our gun- 
boats to force Americans on China when we 
send our soldiers to drive Chinese out of 
America?— Western Christian Advocate. 


If the Chinese are worldly-wise they will 
expel every American in China, missionaries 
included, on short notice. Their most en- 
lightened men entertain views as to the 
mischief done to the national morals and 
polity by the presence of foreigners in the 
country to which not one of our sages makes 
the smallest pretense. They therefore would 
have a justification for expelling Americans 
which would raise it morally far above mere 
retaliation,...In common decency we 
shall desist from our denunciations of the 
ezar for expelling the Jews. The czar can 
make out a case against the Jews of more 
or Jess force. Against our 100,000 Chinese 
we have no case at all any stronger than the 
ease of the wolf against the lamb.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


If there ever was an act passed by Con- 
gress more at war with the spirit of Ameri- 
ean institutions than this infamous Geary 
law we fail to call it to mind. It does not 
appear to be in conflict with any explicit 
constitutional provision or limitation on the 
powers of Congress save one, but, as Justice 
Field says, and as Chief-Justice Fuller and 
Justice Brewer no doubt hold, it is violative 
of the whole spirit of the fundamental law 
and of every article and clause init. The 
majority of the court probably did not feel 
equal to the task of supporting an indictment 
so general in its terms. But it would seem 
that in the fifth constitutional amendment 
they might have found reasonable and ex- 
plicit justification for setting aside the act. 
—Springfield Republican. 


Regret will be felt by sane and just minds 
that the court did not decide the other way. 
The law richly deserves the execration 
vented on it by the judges of the minority, 
and we do not discern that the act is any- 
where defended by the judges of the major- 
ity. It is one of the worst laws ever passed 
in this world. It is unequal, inquisitorial, 
arbitrary and tyrannical. Its enforcement 
is reposed in unjudicial hands which can 
have an interest in abusing it. The law is 
an enacted lie. It says it is what it is not. 
It says it is passed for a purpose and for an 
object which nowhere enter into its motive 
and administration. If it were enforced on 
white men or on black menit would produce 
a revolution which the world would justify. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


We should not be in the least surprised 
if the Chinese authorities did take action 
of this character and drive such Ameri- 
cans as they found within their national 
borders outside of them with the least pos- 
sible delay. Such is the action that we 
should probably take if the situation was 
reversed and the Chinese Government had 
enacted and enforced laws bearing upon us 
similar to those which we have adopted re- 
specting the Chinese. There is a species of 
reciprocity in national as well as individual 
matters, and a nation must expect to be 
served in the same manner that it serves. 
We dare say that to those who have started 
this crusade against the Chinese the fact 


that Americans may be driven from China 
counts for very little. Their comment 
would, doubtless, be so much the werse for 
China, But there are large American trade 
interests there, while in carrying out what 
they believe to be their duty all of the im- 
portant religious organizations in this coun- 
try have placed there extensive missionary 
establishments. —Boston Herald. 





WELL WORTH KNOWING.—There are some things 
about which it is well tobeinformed. For example, 
every one of our readers ought to know something 
about the wonderful cabinet work that is now to be 
bought “ ready-made.” Few persons realize that 
such a superb specimen of cabinet work as the side- 
board china closet, illustrated in another column by 
Paine’s Furniture Co., is now available as ready 
made work. It shows better than avything else the 
great advance in popular art in this country. 
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t Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 


That the 


~ Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved 


What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 


to the farmer, Gop Dust is to the 
saving time, strength and money. 


Now and Then. 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of tue good old days again ; 
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Better zow than they were then. 
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That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 
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| For sale by druggists. 





Sterilizing Baby's Milk? 


® Training School, St. Catherines, Ont., who has had the 


@ em phasize this, as babies 
not any stamina when taken ill. I prefer, to any other, the 


Arnold Steam Sterilizer.” | 


| Tt is simple and inexpensive; anyone can use it. 
We will send you our Nursery Hand- 
Book for Mothers free, if you mention this paper, 


Miss CLARA A. PENNISTON, Graduate of Mack | 


good fortune to nurse under some of the most eminent 
and patastaking physicians in New York City, writes :| 
“I believe the sterilization of milk the greatest ad- | 
vance of the age. Babies are fortunate who are born | 
since its introduction. My reasons for preferring | 
sterilized milk to any other artificial food are that I | 
have never yet seen a baby who did not thrive on it, | 
ee from eight to fourteen ounces a week of 
on condensed milk for example gain, but are | 

| 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 
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Rae’s Lucca Oil - 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
@ 


Ee 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


The Perfection <= - 
of Olive Oil. 







Established 1836. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 

Below is a very incomplete list of the Commence- 
ment and anniversary days of the leading educa- 
tional institutions. We shall be glad to be notified of 
additional dates or errors, 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 28 
Bates, Lewiston, 9 June 29 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 22 
Brown, Providence. R. L., June 21 
Colby. Waterville, Me., June 28 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., June 4 
Cornell, ithaca, N.Y., June 15 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 29 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 15 
Fiske, Nashville, Tenn., June 14 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., June 28 
Lafayette, Kaston, Pa., June 21 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 29 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 22 
Princeton, Princeton, N. J., June 14 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 20 
Tabor, Tabor, Io. June l4 


June 21 


Tufts, Medtord, Mass. 
June 20 


Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., 


Wesleyan. Middletown, Ct., June 28 
Western Reserve, Cleveland, O., June 4 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 21 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 28 


Yankton, Yankton, 8. D., June 21 


———_—_—_—_ 


EDUCATION. 


—— Hampton Institute celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary last week with mourning 
instead of the joy it had anticipated, because 
of the recent sudden death of its founder, Gen. 
§.C. Armstrong. A memorial service in his 
honor, May 25, was attended by over 100 grad- 
uates of the school, who came back to express 
their bereavement in the loss of their beloved 
principal. Eloquent addresses were made by 
Rev. Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge, by Elbert 
B. Monroe of Connecticut, Booker T. Wash- 
ington of Tuskegee Institute and others. A 
class of twenty-seven graduated, four of 
whom were Indian young men, and at the 
anniversary exercises Rev. Dr. W. S. Hub- 
bell of Buffalo and Dr. Grandison, president 
of Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C., made 
addresses. Dr. Grandison before the war was 
a slave. Rev. H. B. Frissell, who has for 
many years been connected with the school, 
was chosen principal in place of General 
Armstrong. 

—— Six students graduated into the minis- 
try from the Lay College at Revere Beach, 
where anniversary exercises were held last 








8: $25 
12 $50 
16". $100 
AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the public, the Aermotor 
Company declares a dividend and makes the 
above prices as & means of dis- 
tributing it. These prices 
will be con- tinued only 











until its surplus 
earnings are suf- 
ficiently worked 
off. Merit has 

prospered, and a 
very small rofit on a very 
great number of outfits has 


motor Company 
the best manufac- 
Chicago, with many 
of floor space and 
f ment of machinery, 
for the purpose, 4, in existence. The 
Aermotor Co. feels, in this crown- 
ing Columbian year, that it can afford to be 
generous. We will ge Atha Chicago to any 
one anywhere at the above prices, . 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


given the Aer- 
4 acres of land in 
turing center of 
very many, acres 
the best equip- 





week. The catalogue for the present year an- 
nounces that the complete course is to include 
four years. The first year is known as the 
Business Man’s and Young People’s Course. 
Those who take this only will, it is hoped, 
while engaging in other business, be fitted to be 
intelligent workers in the Sunday school and 
other organizations of the church and also to 
give Bible readings and hold gospel meetings. 
Those who take two years more will be trained 
to become Sunday school superintendents and 
missionaries or pastor’s assistants. The three 
years will be called the Lay College Course. 
Those who have pursued this course, and who 
in the judgment of the faculty give promise 


of special fitness for the ministry, may take 
an additional year, when the whole will be- 
come a theological course of four years. Rey. 
J.P. Bixby is president of the institution and 
among the instructors are Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps, Drs. E. H. Byington, G. R. W. Scott 
and C. E, Lord. 





I regard a love for poetry as one of the most 
needful and helpful elements in the life out- 
fit of ahuman being. Poetry is of the High 
est. It is the divine voice always that we 
recognize through the poet’s whenever he 
most deeply moves our souls.—Lucy Larcom,. 





June Weddings. 





By Steamer ‘‘Angloman,’’ from Liverpool, we have landed 75 packages; by the “ Saga 
more,” 109; by the “‘ Pavonia,”’ 112; by the ** Ottoman,”’ 48 packages. 

By steamship “ Hermann,” from Antwerp, 99 packages; by the ‘‘ Colonia,” from Ham- 
burg, 6; by the “‘ Xenia,” from Hong Kong, 4 packages ; and by the * Florida,’ from Hong Kong, 
133 packages, all within the present month, affording us an extraordinary stock of rare and 
desirable specimens of useful and ornamental Pottery, gleaned from original sources in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and China. With them we have also specimens from the best domestic 


Potteries and Glass Factories. 


CUT CRYSTAL GLASS, of the clearest and 
most brilliant, new designs of exquisite 
cutting, exclusively our own; costly 
pieces or sets. 

Among the latest designs in cut glass 
may be seen Salad Bowls, Fruit Bowls, 
Sherbet Cups and Plates, Appolinaris 
Pitchers, Sugars and Creams, Celery 
Trays, Caraffes, Handled Bon Bons, Tall 
Rose Vases, Decanters, Ice Tubs, Handled 
Lemonades, Salad Oils, Water . Pitchers, 
and complete table services, of which one 
just finished and now on view costs over 
eight hundred dollars. 

Patrons requiring old pieces matched 
will inquire for Mr. LAPHAM or Mr. 
SOUTHER (formerly with the Boston and 
Sandwich Glass Co.) in our Glass Depart- 
ment. 

ENGAGEMENT CUPS AND SAUCERS.— 
An extraordinary display (Art Pottery 
Rooms) of new shapes and exquisite deco- 
rations, recently received from the Coal- 
el Royal Worcester, Dresden, Derby, 
Mintons, costing from the low cost up to 
$10 each. Some genuine specimens from 
the Sevres Pottery (near Paris), costing 
$30 for a cup and saucer. Also some fine 
egg-shell specimens of Trenton China. 


DRESDEN CHINA CABINETS, quite new, 
with the Watteau China medallions hay- 
ing the new “empire green” decoration. 
Exquisite productions, costing from $15 to 
$90, now on view in ourArt Pottery rooms. 

CHOCOLAT AND COCOA POTS. Handsome 
new models and decorations ; new cup and 
saucer for lawa tennis parties, saucer mod- 
eled to hold the cup from sliding. 








PLANT POTS AND PEDESTALS, from 
Mintons, Burmantofts, Doultons and Ger- 
man potteries, including the leafage deco- 
rations from Lambeth, all grades and sizes, 
from the small for table decorations to the 
large and very large Jardiniéres to take 
in hydrangeas and other greenhouse plants 
with or without pedestals. 


OLD BLUE CANTON CHINA—Vases, Pil- 
grim Bottles, Tea Jars, Punch Bowls, 
Biscuit Jars, pieces for Sidebodrd and 
Mantels, Antique specimens just landed 
by ship Xenia and the Florida. Genuine 
Camphor Wood Chests, with brass corners, 
from Hong Kong, for storing furs and 
woolens, costing from $15 to $17 each. 


UMBRELLA HOLDERS. More than 50 kinds 
to choose from. Chinese, Doultons, Min- 
tons, Bootes, Burmantofts, Bonn, Kobe, 
ete., costing from $2.00 each up to $40.00. 


PARIAN STATUARY. Just landed from 
steamer Roman, the new, large LIBRARY 
BUSTS of Wagner, busts of Beethoven; 
also the STATUETTES of Young Colum- 
bus, and medium size of Clytie. As parian 
is practically hard fired unglazed China it 
can always be washed to look new. 

We have also the sale of ROGERS 
1ROUPS for Boston. New studies, te- 
gether with the old models, now on ex- 
hibition (main floor). 


DINNER SET DEPARTMENT, on third 
floor, has an extensive variety of new 
shapes and decorations from the low eost 
to the expensive decorations, in sets or 
parts of sets as required, 


Never at this season of the year were our various departments so comprehensive as now. 


We invite inspection. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Class and Lamps, 


(SEVEN 


FLOORS), 


120 FRANKLIN STREET. 





THE FAMOUS OIL RANCE. 


Yours truly, 





cireulars and prices. 


Does all the Cooking and Laundry work of an er- 
dinary family. Will last as long as a Coal Ban 
during that time, will save enough in expense of fuel te 
pay for itself twice over. 


The following is a specimen testimonial which was sent us unsolicited : 


+ ama, 


ANITA, IowA, March 20, 1893. 


GENTLEMEN :—The Famous Oil Range arrived in good shape on the léth inst. I set 
it up right away and it works finely. Iam much pleased with it. 
know I am going to be satisfied with it, and only regret I had not had it years ago. 
It is such a satisfaction not to have any fears about explosions. After I 
longer, and tried all kinds of work with 


have used it 
it, you will hear from me again concerning it. 
MRS. A. A. WHITMORE, 


Can be shipped safely to any part of the country. Write for special 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CoO., 


Manufacturers of the Famous Oil Range. 





48 to 54 Union St., Boston. 
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TMeade & Baker’s 
Carbolic [outh Wash 


for preserving the deli- 
cate enamel of the teeth, 
keeping the gums in a 
sound, healthy condition, 
and purifying the breath, 
it has no equal. 

All Druggists sell it. 


A sample bottle and treatise 


on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 


EADE & Baker Carbolic 
a. Co., 
3220 ain Street, 

Richmond, Va, 








Cures Eczema, 
Chafing. Pimples, 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 


and all inflammation. 
Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN « 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 
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of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, Gam 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant sup; ly of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood ya ver 
geatie electric action upon the surface of the body, an 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
ecey in harmony with the nad mf appointed laws of 
health and hence onpiee to nearly al ssible conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE you. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 





For Circulars, “Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 
Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








A REPLY TO REV. DAN BRADLEY. 


lam not a controversialist and do not propose to 
be one, but I beg the privilege of saying a few words 
by way of correction of two or three remarks of my 
friend, Rev. D. F. Bradley, in your issue of May 18. 
I cannot believe that he would have said just what 
he did if he had been in possession of the facts. 
He says: ** The churches and pastors, especially the 
younger pastors, have many of them come to be- 
lieve, whether justly or unjustly, that the Pruden- 
tial Committee is no longer waging battle for the 
truth but is merely waging war agaist any change 
in the personnel of the administration or the consti- 
tution of the board from an inherent opposition to 
change.” 

Now I venture the assertion that no pastors, young 
or old, can have any such unjust idea of the Pruden- 
tial Committee as is here etated, unless they are 
laboring under a great misapprehension. It seems 
incredible that a genuine Christian like Mr. Bradley 
should himself believe this statement, much less 
publish it to the world, if he had read the Pruden- 
tial Committee’s statement of last January and the 
other facts on both sides of the subject. Surely 
this is not a war to the knife in which Christians 
are to make the most damaging statements about 
their brethren without bringing a single fact to 
support them. Again, Mr. Bradley says: “‘ There are 
multitudes who cannot see any good reason why 
the present administration should so strenuously 
oppose any enlargement of representation of the 
churches in the board except fora personal reason. 
This may be a false inference, but ever since the 
meeting in Chicago and the National Council that 
inference is being made.” 

Nowis ita fact that the present administration do 
“ strenuously oppose any enlargement of representa- 
tion of the churches in the board?” Where is the 
evidence? Mr. Bradley says, “It may be a false in- 
ference.” The facts show that this inference, 
whether true or false, is based upon a false premise. 
The meeting at Chicago made provision for exactly 
the representation which the churches had asked 
for, and only last week the Ohio State Association, 
like other associations, nominated representatives 
from the churches to be elected by the board, ac- 
cording to that provision. Furthermore, the Na- 
tional Council at Minneapolis, while heartily approv- 
ing the provision for representation which the 
board had just made, refused to accept the more 
radical measure of Dr. Ross. Dr. Alden himself on 
that occasion made a strong speech in favor of going 
even further than the board had done in the line of 
representation of churches. I simply call for the 
evidence that the administration “strenuously op- 
poses ’’ representation. 

Again Mr. Bradley says : ‘‘ The churches are grieved 
that such men as Dr. McKenzie, Mr. Dickinson and 
Dr. F. E. Clark should be treated as unsound men 
and find themselves unable to serve on the Pru- 
dential Committee.” 

I submit that this statement is made without a 
knowledge of the facts. Not one of these men were 
“treated as unsound men.” I had the privilege my- 
self of nominating Dr. McKenzie, who, as I remem- 
ber, was heartily approved by the whole committee 
in session. It was only at the last moment before 
the report of the nominating committee was made 
that Rev. D. N. Beach, after consulting several times 
with persons outside of the committee, announced 
that “‘ Mr. Roland Hazard and himself did not con. 
cur in the nomination of Dr. McKenzie.” Mr. Dick- 
inson and Dr. F. E. Clark were already on the board 
and would have been unanimously re-elected if they 
had not positively declined. The fact is that Mr. 
Dickinson declined the re-election because he did 
not agree with the majority of the board and of 
the Prudential Committee, while Dr. Clark stated 
that he declined because he was to be out of the 
country during the year. Dr. McKenzie, though 
heartily elected and urged to accept, doubtless had 
other good reasons of his own for declining. Once 
more I ask for the evidence that these brethren 
were “ treated as unsound men.” Let me add that 
lheartily agree with Mr. Bradley that there 1s now 
“no necessity of continuing the strife,” especially 
in view of the fact, so well stated by Dr. Tenney, 
that the *‘ voice of the moderates” is in favor of the 
“loyal acceptance of the platform laid down by Dr. 
Storrs at the Chicago meeting.” It thus appears 
that the voice of the “ moderates” and the voice of 
the administration agree, for if there is anything 
capable of absolute demonstration it is that the 
vast majority of the board and its Prudential Com- 
mittee stand for “the loyal acceptance” of that 
platform. 


Oberlin, O., May 23. JAMES BRAND. 
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If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


he by 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Cuticura REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURA, the greatskin 
cure 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicura Kz- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 

& but every word is true, as prover 

t by thousands of grateful testimo. 

: nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 

o beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 

Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 

modern times. Sold everywhere. 

Potrer Dru@ anp CueEm. Corp., Boston. 
4@~*‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases’’ mailed free. 


PI PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTIcURA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cente 


~ RR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. [L 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects, 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Tormeats. 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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CHICAGO, L 
per day, at 
LIGHTNING PLAT! 


wi 
ene. Plate 


finest jewetry as 
new, aah kin Sime 
with geld, clivet or ola 

5 need- 
ay kg a 





To an 
Piles or Fistula I will send an 
and how I was cured after many f great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have to for 
sake of humanity will direct the 


permanent cure. A J. H. Y. 
ind Builder of Church Edifices, Ch Mass. 
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tHE WORK OF THE YEAR AT TUS- 
KE 


The twelfth year of Tuskegee’s work has 
just closed. It has been one of extreme pov- 
erty, with cotton at from six to eight cents per 
pound and a short crop, and wheat fifteen 
cents per pound and corn $1.00 a bushel. 
With all the pressure of the hard times the 
school has enrolled 805 students, 625 in the 
normal department and 180 in the model 
school. A class of twenty graduated, all of 
whom are well trained in some useful indus- 
iry and all have had experience in teaching. 
Of the twenty, four received diplomas as 
trained nurses and two as competent dress- 
makers. The students have paid in cash 
toward their expenses $6,936.37, and in labor, 
at an average of six cents per hour, $30,272.18. 
Other cash receipts, including $3,000 from the 
State, are $55,993.15. 

The departments of architectural and me- 
chanical drawing, with practical work in 
wood and metals, and millinery have been 
added during. the year. Professor McCall of 
the scientific department has carried on a 
small agricultural experiment station, using 
the spare time of forty young men and women. 
Cassedy Industrial Hall has been completed 
and so far equipped that the carriage painting 
and trimming, wheelwrighting, tin, harness 
ani shoe making have been moved into it. 
The sawmill and carpenter shop have been 
much enlarged and more than $2,000 worth of 
machinery added. The material has been 
prepared for Phelps Hall and the building put 
up and furnished at an expense of $10,000. A 
willion bricks have been made and 500 acres 
of land cultivated. The village of Green- 
wood, adjoining the school grounds, has been 
surveyed and plotted and quite a number of 
neat cottages built. Mr. Robbins Battell of 
New York City advanced to the school $3,000. 
With it 640 acres of land were bought. It has 
been surveyed and divided into tracts of forty 
acres each, roads have been laid out and now 
itis being sold to those who have well-known 
habits of thrift and industry, and on each 
lot a model house is being built, the whole to 
serve as an objeet lesson to the surrounding 
country. A $12,000 addition is being made to 
Alabama Hall, and if funds do not fail it is 
hoped to have it completed by fall. 

Upon this industrial activity the students 
have lived and paid their way in school and 
have received much valuable mannal train- 
ing along many of the more common walks of 
life. The intellectual standing of the school 
has not suffered by it, for this has been a year 
of bettered scholarship, with fewer conditions 
and more promotions than ever before. The 
religious and benevolent work of the school 
has been very active. All the graduating 
class are Christians. To carry on this work 
Tuskegee has onty $3,000 per year of guaran- 
teed funds. There is no work in the South 
that strikes more directly at the heart of the 
great problem than this, or that produces 
more immediate and practical results. Rev. 
Messrs. George A. Gordon and C, F. Dole 
of Boston have been added to the board of 
R. C. B. 


trustees. 
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HING 


RODS, REELS. 





ANcLeRS® 
QUTFITS. 


E Manufacture Fine 











RODS, REE 


and 
other 


FISHING TACKLE, 





SELL THEM AT FAIR PRICES, 


AND WARRANT 


ALL GOODS THAT BEAR OUR TRADE MARK. 


Send 5 cents in stamps to pay postage on the 
* Chubb” Catalogue of Angling Goods, to 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
POST MILLS, VT. 


Please mention the 
Congregationatlist. 





Quality First, Then Price. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 

We prefer the reputa- 
tion of making the best 
goods rather than the 


ane 


largest amount, 


know- 


ing that from their su- 
perior purity and dura- 
bility they are Safe, and 
wore economical to those 
who buy. 


ALLSTON, MASS., 


Jan. 3, 1893. 


always recommend your goods, and tell my pé atients 


I 
that the best are the cheapest in t ene. 


The Genuine is marked: 


M. L. BROWN. 
Made by the 


DAVIDSON RUBBER C0. Boston, Mass Boston, Mass. 





A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness ofa 


FERRIS’ 






MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL D 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 


y 


ge ba ales 






‘Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at bi 


for su 
off, 


all’ shapes. 


rs. Tape fastened battons—wen't pu 
e Gesere holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
Fall or slim bust; long or short waists, 


Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Cirewar, 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot 


f; ‘ 
FERRIS BROS. Many‘ecturers and ratentnes, 




















ALABASTINE 


Is recommended 
by the Michigan 
State Board of 
Mealth for its 
sanitary quali- 


ties. 

WALL PAPER I8 
OFTEN POISONOUS, 
Kalsomine Scales 

and Rubs Off, 

ALABASTINE isadry 
powder ready for use 
by na | cold 
water. Can be east- 
ly brushed on by any 
one. When fixing your 
ceilings and walls 
combine health, 
beauty and econ- 
omy by using Ala- 
bastine. 

1 yd.of wall cov- 





Docror.—“ One ginger 


Milby 


recover but cannes 


ues is bad conan 
ve three here. 


Alabastne is Pure, 


Alabastine is Permanent. 


Alabastine is Pretty. 


ered for 1 cent. 

Costs less than Kal- 
somine, Paper or 
Paint, Makes Pure, 
Peroun, Pretty coat- 


WT hite and 12 beau- 
tiful tints shown on 
sample card, Send 
for one with fall in- 
formation, N. E. 
BRANCH 
AL ABASTINE co., 
149 High St., Boston, 








BICYCLE: 


under 18 years of age who will work for 
BICYCLE NO MONEY TREE 
eat QUINO ie be Saioaeo, as 4. 


re. ANY BOY OR GIRL FREE 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 








TWO GOLD MEDALS. 





























195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, 





We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight. dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and expense. 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
207, 209, and 211 Water St, 


Our 


NEW YORK. 








Prsdiuctinar’ tree 
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Absolutely 








Pure " 

‘ec | 

A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening | HE FERRIS 
atrength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. } EES OR SS 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wail St., N. Y. Seu : 
TWO LATE BOOKS. Delicious (O) 
Hams and Bacon, 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 

His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN and WILLIAM T. 
HARRIS. With portraits from a crayon by Mrs. Richard Hil- 
dreth and photograph by Boyd of Des Moines, January, 1881, 
and an engraving of the Orchard House and School of Phi- 
losophy. Two volumes, cloth, crown 8vo, $3.50. 

“The material has been derived from papers left by Mr. Alcott or 
furnished by his daughter, Mrs. Pratt, with an important addition, made 
through the kinduess of Mr. Edward Waldo Emerson, from his father’s 

“apers not hitherto published, and from papers left behind by Mr. 

Thoreau. The pages of this book portray our friend as he lived—in 

youth, in middle life and in serene old age.”’"—/Jntroduction. 


COMPLETION OF PIERCE’S LIFE OF SUMNER. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUIPINER. 


Volumes III. (1845-1860) and IV. (1860-1874). By EDWARD L. 
Pierce. 8vo, cloth. Uniform with Volumes I. and Il. With 
two portraits, $6.00. 

“One can but admire the confidence with which Mr. Pierce writes 
in making his records of facts. There is no wavering wor indecision, 
but statements are made clearly and acteyty, and in a manner convey- 
ing an impression of the autnor’s personal knowledge of their correct- 
ness and inspiring an equal confidence in the mind of the reader.”— 
Advertiser. 

Complete sets of the MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER, 

4 vols., cloth, in box, $12.00. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
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A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT— | | 
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*“‘We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 













GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food <a 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow 
up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, In- 
valids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged is 


Mellin’s Food | 


For Infants and Invalids. 





Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 


request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





a 
CECELIA PAYNE, MACON, GEORGIA. 

























